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THE CASE OF THE 


Night and day, winter and summer, year 
after vear. for more than twenty-six years 
aluminum 


spandrels (the vertical area 


between windows im skyscrapers were 


exposed to the weather and nothing 
happened. 
That was proof enough for the architects. 
Proof that Aleoa 


used for spandrels stood up in all kinds 


Aluminum Castings 


of weather, resisted corrosion, kept up 


their good appearance, never needed 
maintenance. 

Aluminum works so well for spandrels,” 
reasoned the architects, “‘why not expand 
. make entire walls of 17” They 
Aleoa with their \leoa 


Designs and 


its use. . 
came to ideas. 
engineers had kept pace. 
methods for making complete walls were 
ready. New WaAaVe had been found to make 


aluminum cheaper and more useful 


A LC OF FIRST 


Today you will see aluminum-clad 
buildings going up in every part of the 
These buildings are 


walls never will need expensive painting 


country. 


quick and 


inexpensive to Pheir aluminum 
nw repalrs. 

This case is typical of the history of 
Aleoa and of the men and women who 
work for it. While aluminum was proving 
itself in small applications, Alcoa engineers 
were perfecting the methods for large 
scale production and fabrication, Within 
the lifetime of men now living, this com- 
pany has grown to be one of America’s 
great industries. New developments now 
underway in Alcoa’s laboratories are point- 
ing the way to even more widespread 
uses for aluminum in the years ahead. 
Amentca, 2140 


Gulf Building. Pittsburgh 19. Pennsylvania. 


Anewinum Company of 


[ALCOA] 


in ALUMINUM 
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Vince Schaefer, with Dr. Iroing Langmuir 


' ‘ \ . 
Se 


mates snow in his laboratory cold-chamber. 


What it takes to make a G-E scientist 


Vincent J. Schaefer is the man 

who discovered how to seed su- 

percooled clouds with dry ice and 

make them produce snow and 

rain...who has developed metecr- 

ological instruments like the 
“cloud meter’ which automatically measures 
the water in a cloud . . . who, during the 
war, helped develop smoke generators, gas- 
mask filters, submarine detectors. 


By any standards, he ranks as a true 
scientist. 


But if you have formed stereotyped ideas of 
what it takes to rise to the top in a scientific 
organization like that of General Electric 
if you think that capable men become “‘lost”’ 
here consider Vince Schaefer more closely 


He had to end his formal education and go to 
work after two years in high school. 

His first G-E job was as a drill-press operator. 

When he first got into the G-E Research 
Laboratory, it was as a machinist. 

But he had the scientist's intense curiosity, 
the desire to pierce beneath the easy surfaces 
of knowledge, the imagination to conceive new 
approaches to nature's mysteries. G-E. scien 
tists like Dr. Irving Langmuir recognized 
these qualities and saw to it that he got his 
chance. 

Stories like this of Vincent Schaefer are 
possible where emphasis on research and in- 
centives for creative thinking are the tradi- 
tion. By “‘finding’’ men of high caliber, General 
Electric stays in the forefront of scientific and 
engineering development. 


G 
: Gu CAR pr. pou confidence nn. 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Never before have so many 


young men and women come 


sO eagerly to learn to be 


scientists, engineers, physi- 


clans, surgeons, dentists, 
pharmacists, nurses, 
lawyers, business men 
and women, merchants, 
psychologists, social 
workers, and teachers. 
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INDUSTRY'S EVALUATION OF THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM * 


Georce D. Lopincrer. Manager, Student Recruitment 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Before accepting his present position, 


Vr. Lobingier 


was engaged in teaching and 


administrative work at Pennsylvania State College where he managed college and industry 


relations for a segment of the engineering extension services. ~ 


Earlier he gained experi- 


ence in finance and selling, banking and investments 


Vr. Lobingier received his A.B. from Latayette College and AM 


State College. 


ET us examine for a few moments this 
stubborn insistence on the part of indus- 


try and business upon “fundamentals.” 


Our argument runs to fundamentals merely 
hecause of the plague of fads too prevalent 
among academic curricula. I need only draw 
examples from the fields of engineering, but 
have no doubt there are similar ones from the 
“air-condition- 


other curricula. First, it was 


ing” which drew engineering students like 
moths to the bright lights—and the colleges 
obligingly responded. Then, as a result of 
war-time service, it was the tidal wave of “ele« 
communications” in electrical 


tronics and 


engineering. 


I had thought that the difficulties of this 
years job-hunting would act as a check on 
the desire of a large segment of electrical 
engineering graduates who were dedicated to 
recently I 
interviewed at one large school where all but 


a career in electronics, but only 
one of the E.E.’s appearing for the interviews 
were insistent upon starting only in jobs in 
electronics. Then came gas turbine engines, 
and we have just over the horizon a fleck of 


colleges instituting courses in “nuclear engi- 


g 
neering.” To complete the cycle, all of us 
who have had to contend with the bugaboo of 
courses in personnel relations, geared to the 


propositions that personnel men are ipso-facto 


December 2, 1949, at the 
Officers Meeting. 


*Based on a talk given 
Southern Placement 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Association 


from Pennsylvania 


ready-made. It is, of course. flattering that 
our profession has reached the stature of wide- 
spread popularity. But the unbalance between 
jobs and desires, between supply and demand 
in all of these examples is cause for no little 
concern among us. I need only point to the 
well-known statistics available for re-inforce- 


ment of this alarming lack of realism. 


Perhaps the difficulty is not as incapable of 
solution as could be thought. Even with such 
familiar factors peculiar to our profession as 
the time-lag between freshmen and_ senior 
graduation, or the inflexibilities of academic 
administration, or well-insulated industrial 
attitudes, or the lack of appreciation that we 
are dealing with human beings who are indi- 


viduals and not numbers. | am positive that 


correct information and proper guidance sup- 


plementing the various curricula can serve 


to alleviate these inevitable and recurring 


pendulum swings among current fads. 


The 


course 


of the 


curriculum 


solution is to reconcile 


with the stu- 


dent's interpretation of the content. 


and intent 


College 
students, being young people basically lacking 
extensive experience, are notoriously suscep 
tible to misinterpretation of relative values, By 
the same token, however, these students are 
equally susceptible to proper guidance and 
counseling. I can think of no better agency to 


perform this function than the placement 
bureau who, to draw an analogy from busi- 


ness, has the added responsibility of acting 
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for the student as “market analysis” depart- 


ment of the « ollege. 


Graduates Lack 
Industry Operates 


Understanding of How 


Of more business and 


industry 


vital concern to 
in its call for fundamentals is what 
appears to us to be an alarming inadequacy 
in the graduates who are being turned out by 
the colleges. | refer to what is to us an 
amazing lack of understanding of how busi- 
ness and industry 


operate—of the primary 


functions of both—-of the purposes and goals 
of each—of the basic conception of our indus- 
trial economy—of the basic principle of mass 
production which underlies its operations —of 
what Professor Peter Drucker calls the “new 
concept of organizing men for joint work” 
which is the chief characteristic of our society 


and the major mark of our age. 


re 


| am sure those who represent business 


and industry can share with me experiences 
in interviewing and recruiting in which the 
candidates. even from highly industrialized 


regions. have no more than the faintest 
conception of what business and industry is 
all about. The engineer completes his college 
curriculum with a good stock of the tools of 
his profession, but rarely a conception of the 
way an industrial enterprise operates or of the 
co-ordinated relationship involved — between 
economics, finance, and production: the busi- 
ness administration graduate has a working 


knowledge of economic devices and markets. 


but is innocent of the functional relationships 


among engineering. production, and distribu- 


tion; the science graduate rarely concerns 
himself with affairs outside the laboratory ; the 
liberal arts graduate is apt to feel too remote 


And vet all 


of these live and expect to earn their living in 


from the whole industrial process. 


the midst of a society which is dominated by 


Here 


the business and industrial enterprise, 


is a deficiency which is serious in its impli- 
cations. 

It is not easy for a college student to grasp 
the total effect 


so tightly 


of business and indusiry in 


a society geared as ours. with 
permeating influences affecting the food he 
consumes. the clothes he wears. the goods he 
buys. the house in which he lives, the devices 
with which he entertains himself, the way in 
It is difficult to 


comprehend and almost impossible for the 


which he makes his living. 


student to grasp in its entirety the modern 


industrial system and the new concept of 
organizing men for joint effort wrought by 
the mass production principle of industrial 
production. But I am convinced that if col- 
leges are to turn out men and women who 
have to make their living in our society. these 
than a 


knowledge of business and industry, and must 


graduates must have more casual 
have as clear and full an understanding as 
possible of the industrial enterprise and the 


system of which it is a part. 


Industrial Enterprise a Symbol of Present 
Society 


For the industrial enterprise is in more ways 
than one a symbol of the society in which we 
live. It reflects the same problems which exist 
in and are considered characteristic of our 
social order the changing meaning of wealth 
and power— the rise of new ruling classes 
the breakdown of traditional cohesive forces 

the shift from total individual effort to par- 
ticipation in group work——the intense fascina- 
tion and struggle for security. It is the place 
and here | quote Professor Drucker— where 
“the structure which actually underlies all our 
society can be seen; elsewhere it can only be 


felt. 


alone can the problem of our industrial society 


Above all, in the industrial enterprise 


be grasped and therefore be tackled.” 
This is a large order for any curriculum 
builder, and [| do not pretend to have any 


acquaintance with such a mysterious art. I 
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that 


graduates curriculum background fades in 


am well aware once on the job. a 
importance as experience is gained. but 1 am 
convinced that this lack of understanding of 
the industrial or business enterprise is an 


extreme deficiency in our college curricula 


and in the preparation we are giving our 
graduates. If we are to make college educa- 
tion as effective a means as we know it can be 
to the preparation of young men and women 
for a full and useful life in our society. we 
must think not only of techniques and devices 
in the curriculum. but also of broad 
understanding of the world in which we live. 
Industry has been accused of over-empha- 


sizing vocationalism in offering advice to 


What 


business are looking for are those of your 


colleges. It isn’t so. indusiry and 


graduates who know the basic fundamentals 


and tools of their fields of knowledge. includ- 


ing the reading and writing of English, who 
will serve well themselves, their families, their 
communities. and their fellow-men, and who 
have at least a beginner's understanding of 
the characteristics of our industrial society. 

The occupational world for college graduates 
is becoming increasingly more competitive, 
and we who see your end product with a 
different eye, jaundiced though it may be at 
times, will be demanding more and more of 
the graduate in his understanding of the 
basic underlying principles of our society. 

I urge you, then, as the “front office,” the 
“sales department” of the college—to draw 
again an analogy from industry——to use fully 
in your envious position as counselors to the 
young men and women and liaison advisers to 
schools these evaluations 


faculties of your 


which business and industry have set upon 


your curricula, 





















































To find oil — to bring it up from the earth 


to transport it over and under land and water 
to refine it—to transform it into a thousand 
and one products — to make, through 
continuing research by scientists and engineers, 
more products for more people at less 
cost 


to market these products — this is the 


business of The Atlantic Refining Company. 


In that business many skills are needed. 


ATLANTIC 


For infermetion write: 
THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
260 Sevth Breed Street, Philadeiphie, Pa 





The University’s Placement Service was established for the pur- 


pose of making the University a continuing factor in the lives of its 


Graduates. Its Divisions include Student Aid, the Student Agencies, 


the Placement of Seniors at the time of graduation, and the Re-Place- 
ment of Graduates in the fields covered by the thirteen Schools of the 


University. 


A well organized free service rendered by the 


UN I 


N N iv BE RLA 


PHILADELPHIA 





TRAINING FOR PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE* 


WeBsTER N. Jones, Dean, College of Engineering and Science 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Before coming to Carnegie Institute of Technology, Dr. Jones was employed as 


research chemist for the B. F. Goodrich Company. 


He also taught chemistry at the 


Universities of Maine, Missouri, Montana and Harvard and Radcliffe Colleges. 

During World War I Dr. Jones served as first lieutenant with the United States Army, 
and immediately following as chemistry expert for the War Trade Board. 

A past president of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, Engineers Society 
of Western Pennsylvania and the Association of Harvard Chemists, Dr. Jones is a director 


of the Engineering College Research Association. 


He is also a member of the National 


Inventors Council, A.A.A.S., American Chemical Society, American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education, Engineers Council for Professional Development, Newcomen Society and 


the Pittsburgh Personnel Association. 
subjects. 


He has written 


many articles on engineering 


Dr. Jones received his A.B. and A.M. from the University of Missouri and his Ph.D. 


from Harvard. 


BVERY individual who chooses chemical 
engineering as a profession should aspire 
for professional competence, and every mature 
chemical engineer—whether as teacher, as 
engineer in industry, or as a member of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 


should help him achieve it. Training for 


professional competence is not only a personal 


matter with each of us, but also an opportu- 
nity for each of us to advance our profession 
by aiding the young men who follow in our 
footsteps. I know from experience that teen- 


school of 


engineering do not have a clear idea of pro- 


age boys who have entered a 


fessional competence. How could they with- 
out formal training or practical experience? 
The college professors have the duty of indoc- 
trinating the young men into the profession. 
Industry has the task of affording the young 
graduate the opportunities of attaining profes- 


The A. I. Ch. E. 


determine the standards essential to profes- 


sional competence. must 
sional development and bring them to the 
attention of the individual, the college, and 
industry. There are various levels of profes- 
set the 
limit as the qualifications for the active mem- 


The 


sional competence. I would lower 


bership grade in the Institute. upper 
limit knows no bound. 
*As delivered before the forty-second annual meeting 


of the A. I. Ch. E. in Pittsburgh 
1949 


Pennsylvania, on 
December 


The great expansion of chemical industry 
is attracting some of the nation’s brightest 
young men to our profession. This raises an 
important question. Whose responsibility is 
it to see that these young men will attain full 
professional competence in the years to come ? 
Before we can answer this question, we must 
know what the essential influences are that 
will enable the college graduate to achieve 
ultimate professional competence. There are 


four major influences: the native inherent 
ability, personal characteristics, and desires of 
the individual; the formal training that the 
educational institution provides; the intern 
ship which industry offers the young chemical 
engineering graduate, and the educational 
ethical, and technical standards established by 
the Institute. 

Let us first discuss the responsibility of the 
young engineer. It is my conviction that the 
primary responsibility to make the most of his 
professional life rests squarely on the individ 
thesis that we—the 


ual. However, it is my 


colleges, industry, and the Institute—-do not 
do enough to help him, particularly in the 
critical years following graduation, 

What should the division of responsibility 
be between the college, industry. and the 
Institute in the training of an engineer. In 
accordance with custom of long standing, the 


American student prepares himself for profes- 
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sional work in engineering by means of formal 
education in college; and that is followed by a 
industry. 


period of on-the-job training in 


Formal education cannot continue forever 

yet, the engineer should grow professionally 
during his whole life. It is practical, then, 
and economically sound that the college should 
direct its education primarily toward helping 
a man to develop the capacity to use funda- 
mental knowledge and to learn from experi- 
ence; this leaves for industry the responsibility 
much of the 


for training the graduate in 


specialized knowledge and procedures—com- 
monly called “know how” that he will need 
in his work; and both industry and the col- 
leges must work together in the Institute to 
encourage the highest professional standards 
and continuing interest in technical develop- 


ment. 
Responsibility of College 


what the 
1 shall illustrate by telling 


what has been accomplished during the past 


Let me now discuss with vou 


college sh« uld do. 


few years on our own campus. 


has 


We 


The Carnegie Institute of Technology 


been vitally concerned with this problem. 


have been revising the curricula in an attempt 


to find better ways of teaching fundamentals 


so thoroughly that the student can readily 


apply them to specific situations. and to find 
how best to apply what he has learned from 
previous experiences. Our philosophy of edu 
cation has been put into words—into what we 


call “The Plan of 


Kducation in Engineering 


( arnegie Professional 


and Science.” as 
follows: 


“The 


Carnegie Institute of Technology is to equip 


aim of professional education at 


students to go on learning after graduation 
and to grow throughout their lives in pro 
fessional and personal stature and in use 
fulness as citizens. Carnegie does not seek 
to train students to be professional practi- 


tioners at graduation, but rather to educate 


them so that they will become professic nal 

men of full stature. 

“Instruction is therefore planned to help 

each student acquire the following: 

1. Thorough and integrated understanding 
of fundamental knowledge in the fields 
covered by the student’s curriculum. and 
the ability to use this knowledge. 
Genuine competence in the orderly way 
of analytical thinking which professional 
men and scientists have always used in 
reaching sound, creative conclusions: to 
the end that after graduation the student 
can, by such thinking, reach his own 
decisions in his profession and as a 
citizen. 

Ability to learn for himself with schol- 


so that after graduation 


arly orderliness: 
he will be able to grow in wisdom and 
keep abreast of the changing knowledge 
and problems of his profession and the 
society in which he lives. 
The philosophical outlook, breadth of 
kine wledge. and sense of values which 
will increase his understanding and en- 
jovment of life and will enable him to 
recognize the human. economic. and 
sit ial problems of his professional work: 
and the breadth of ability to use his pro- 
fessional powers in dealing with these 
problems and those he will meet as a citi- 
zen and a person. 

“Instruction is focused upon fundamental 
content useful in later learning. rather than 
upon the amassing of particulars of knowl- 
edge and technique that can better be 
learned at the time of use. In advanced 
courses, emphasis is also placed on using 
the fundamentals learned in earlier courses.” 
This is the plan we are following at Car- 
We do not claim that this plan of 


education is the last word in a college's con- 


hnegie. 


tribution to the training of an engineer for 
professional competence. Some plan is re- 


quired—yes—but of even more importance is 
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the quality of the teacher, the quality of the 
the 
The teacher 


student. and way in which they work 
teach 
The student 
want to study, and must be 

that he 


himself thinks and does. 


together. must want to 
men, not subject matter alone. 
must made to 


realize learns only from what he 


Industry's Role 


| have discussed what education can do for 


the young chemical engineer. Now, what 


about industry ? 

1 am particularly interested in industrial 
training programs because of my own experi- 
ence. For many years, as an employe of a 
large rubber company. | was engaged in the 
It is 


a source of great personal satisfaction to me, 


selection and training of technical men. 


that many of “my boys” have risen to posi- 
tions of distinction in engineering. research, 
production, purchasing. and sales. Among 
them are plant managers, research engineers, 
directors of purchases of the parent company 
and several vice-presidents, and even a presi 
dent of the company’s subsidiaries 


What 


unique, nor should it be. 


was accomplished there was not 
Management should 
realize fully the potential value of in-plant- 
training courses. and should avoid training a 


Manage 


ment must be convinced that job training is 


young engineer for a particular job. 
not enough: we must have man training to 
the limit of the man’s capacity and potential 
usefulness. The broader the work experience 
a trainee is given. the better for the man and 
for the company. | understand that this is 


more dificult now than formerly because of 


labor union regulations. This problem should 
be resolved by negotiation between top-man 
agement and unicn officials. Top-management 
should not default its leadership in this impor 
tant activity. The development of professional 


competence in its engineers is not a charitable 


nor a philanthropic undertaking for industry ; 


it is a sound investment. sometimes in’ im 


mediate return and always in the long pull, 
for the greatest asset of any company, large or 
small, is its personnel. 

Who should guide the formal in-plant-train- 
ing program? The program should be led by 
a professional engineer who is familiar with 
all the activities of the company and with the 
He should be vitally 


interested in young men, should be an excel- 


men who direct them. 


lent judge of them. and should be capable of 
winning their respect and confidence in both 
technical and personal matters. The responsi- 
bility of developing the aims, scopes and 
procedures of the training program should be 
in his hands and he should recruit men for his 
company. In a large company he will need 
assistants, who should be chosen with charac- 
teristics and training similar to his. Let's call 
him an “industrial dean.” 

The selection of personnel capable of achiev- 
ing full professional stature is one of the most 
vital responsibilities of the “industrial dean.” 
He cannot do it by means of completed appli 
cation forms and fifteen-minute interviews. 
He will find that it pays to maintain contacts 
with faculty members and college personnel 
officers from whom he obtains recruits. He 
may also wish to encourage his company to 
employ college men during the summers fol 
lowing their sophomore and junior years to 


ability to choose personnel of promise is a rare 


determine their fitness for employment. 


gift and is not necessarily confined to mem 
bers of the staff of the personnel department. 
He may be fortunate enough to find several 
persons in his company who are capable of 
making intelligent selections of new employes 
When he hires young engineers, it is important 
that he know fairly accurately how many men 
are to be retained. so that his company does 
not accept more young men than it needs only 
to be forced to release the excess later to the 
detriment of the reputation of the company 
and the undermining of the morale of those 


released. 
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During the in-plant training there are many 
significant aspects that should receive atten- 
tion. The trainee should be rewarded for 
work well done either by an increase in pay or 
by an increase in responsibility. A young 
engineer prefers an increase in responsibility 
to an increase in compensation if he is on a 
routine job where his chemical engineering 
training is not 
Furthermore he 


being used adequately. 


knows that an increase in 
responsibility is the means to an increase in 


salary. 


Perhaps the most significant aspect of train- 
ing is arranging manpower so that the begin- 
ners are intimately associated with those who 
are skilled and possess the rare ability to teach 
others. 


try—perhaps more frequently by chance than 


Such relationships do occur in indus- 
by design—but everything should be done to 


foster them. 


The job of the “industrial dean” is not 
finished when he has given the trainee a broad 
experience in the company. In fact, he has 
other duties to perform, enough to fil! a thick 
volume, were | to enumerate them. However, 


I wish to mention a few more: he should 
encourage the trainee to join a national pro- 
fessional society and to take an active part in 
the regional meetings; to study on his own 
time and to attend evening classes if this is 
possible; to become a registered professional 
engineer, and to take an interest in, as well as 


a part in, civic affairs of the community. 


What the A. |. Ch. E. Can Do 


I have discussed what colleges and industry 
can do separately for the young chemical 


engineer. Now, what is our Institute doing? 


In 1908, a hundred industrial chemists met 
in Pittsburgh and organized the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. I dare say 
that not one of the charter members would 
have predicted that by 1949 nearly 100 schools 


of engineering would be providing specialized 
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education for 22,000 chemical engineering 
students each year; that more doctorates 
would be awarded than in any other branch of 
engineering; and that the roster of the Insti- 
tute would number 9,758—3,667 active mem- 
bers, 497 associate members, and 5,594 junior 
members. 


The Institute is deeply interested in the 
young engineer. It has fostered the organi- 
zation of student chapters and has encouraged 
professional competence of students by award- 
ing prizes. However, more attention could be 
paid to the junior membership which exceeds 
the active membership by fifty per cent. 

There is one activity that has had a sig- 
nificant influence on chemical engineering 
education and that is the work of the accred- 
iting committee. The Institute was the first 
of the engineering societies to become inter- 

As a result of 
has established 
criteria by which curicula are judged. The 


ested in accrediting schools. 


long and arduous study it 


accrediting is carried out in cooperation with 
the Engineers’ Council for Professional Devel- 
1948, of the 
submitted, forty-one 


opment. As of September, 


eighty-three curricula 


had been fully accredited and fifteen provi- 


sionally accredited. The accrediting procedure 
is most comprehensive. It also provides for 
re-inspection at five-year intervals. This keeps 
the colleges from assuming a satisfied air. 
And now, having discussed in turn what 
industry, the colleges, and the Institute are 
doing and can do, I wish to emphasize, in 
closing, the necessity of full cooperation of all 
concerned in this vital problem of aiding the 
young engineer to achieve professional com- 
petence. Training for professional competence, 
the individual, the 
It will 
only be by continued cooperation and joint 


as I have said, depends on 
college, industry, and the Institute. 


efforts that the future of chemical engineering 
and the future of our country will remait. 


bright. 
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Wr. Meade has written a number of miscellaneous articles on the employment of 
technical college graduates and the problems of technical personnel. 


NE of the most important decisions that 
the college 
before he graduates is that of selecting the 
held of work for 


ground qualifies him. 


student must make sometime 


which his educational back- 
In addition, he must 
decide in which company he will have a rea- 
sonable chance of using his talents, of being 
successful and of obtaining personal satisfac- 
tion from his job. From the experience 
gained over the years in interviewing a large 
number of college vraduates | have ret eived 
the impression that many students give little 
thought to this problem until just before they 
fact. | doubt 


whether some of them give as much serious 


are ready to graduate. In 


thought to this problem as they would to 
buying a new suit or a new pair of shoes. 


When the 


graduate looks for employment. he 


Suppose we look at it this way. 


usually 


hopes that the job he takes will be a perma- 


nent one and the company one in which he will 
spend the rest of his working life. Suppose 
we assume that he expects to work for forty 
years and that during this time he will earn 
an average salary of 35,000 per year—not a 
particularly high goal to set for one’s self. He 


is then considering a business proposition of 


Business 


| niversitv of lowa 


Presented I 
State 


Students, 
1949 


Administration 
November 3. 


the magnitude of 40 x $5,000 or $200,000. 
Regardless of the actual monetary value of the 
business venture he is considering, | am sure 
you will agree that this is one tangible evi- 
dence of the importance the graduate ought to 
place on ¢ hoosing his career. 

Why do business and industrial organiza- 
tions employ college graduates? Each year 
most business enterprises lose employes 
through retirements, resignations and deaths. 
Many of these people are lost from important 
management positions. It is considered a 
good policy and good business practice to fill 
these openings by promotion of qualified per- 
sonnel who have had years of experience and 
training within the organization. There is an 
old theory that in a well operated company, 
when the president retires or dies, it is only 


While this 


cannot always be true, it is a fact that nearly 


necessary to hire a new office boy. 


every vacancy that occurs in higher level jobs 
results in several personnel moves up through 
But in order that the 
company be supplied at all times with people 


the management ranks. 


qualified for these responsibilities it is essen- 
tial that periodically it employ into the lower 
talent 


potential who can be trained and developed 


ranks of the organization new with 


over a period of time for whatever opportuni- 
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ties lie ahead. Many of these do not have 


college training and are employed to fill open- 


ings in the shop and offices as they develop 
from day to day while others are sought out 
periodically from the colleges and universities 
through organized recruiting programs. 

It is important, therefore. that the college 
graduate keep in mind that he is usually em- 
ployed not for his immediate value to the 
company. but because it is believed he has 

To 


attain these positions of responsibility he must 


potential for some future responsibilities. 


more often than not compete not only with 
other college graduates. but also with many 
other who have obtained their 
chiefly 


various jobs in the organization supplemented 


employes 


knowledge through experience on 
perhaps with education obtained in their spare 
time. His college education should be helpful 
to him in arriving at his objective, but it will 
not guarantee his success. 

Because of the overabundance of jobs and 
the resulting keen competition in the recruit 
ing of all college graduates during the period 
since the war, some students have developed a 
warped perspective regarding their immediate 
value to business and industry and, conse- 
gently. have lost sight of the long range 
objectives of their future employment oppor- 


tunities. 
Determine Objectives 


It is. therefore, advisable for the student to 
determine in his own mind something of the 
specific objectives he has in mind when he 


He ask himself 


what he wants to get out of his employment. 


seeks employment. should 
There are several objectives from which to 
choose. Among them are economic security, 
high rate of compensatian, an impressive job 
title, a position of power or authority, oppor- 
tunity for self-development, and opportunity 
to make a personal contribution to the busi- 
ness he enters as well as to society as a whole. 


The student needs to examine his personal 


15 


objectives in the light of what each will 
If 


satisfied and he persists in trying to accom- 


require. these requirements cannot be 
plish his particular objective, he may end up 
in bitter disappointment. For example, if he 
holds economic security paramount, he must 
be sure that the company he joins is economi- 
cally sound, is well established in its particular 
field and has a record of low employment turn- 
over. A company that offers the best security 


A life 


inmate in a penitentiary has the ultimate in 


is the ene that offers opportunity. 


security, but he has little in the way of oppor 
tunity. He must also be sure that he has the 
willingness to sacrifice rapid progress for the 
security he seeks. If he desires to reach a high 
rate of compensation or attain a position of 
importance quickly, he must remember that 
the competition is keen and that he must 
possess the necessary abilities as well as the 
willingness to work long and hard, oftentimes 
foregoing many personal pleasures to reach 
his goal. Whatever the objective he chooses 
the student will find that it will make demands 
of him in proportion to the rewards it gives 
him. 

Many a college student when asked at the 
of 
objective” 


What 


Many people consider management positions 


time interview what his ultimate “job 


is, answers “a management posi 


tion.” is a management position? 


as only those in which the individual super 
vises the work of other people. In my opinion 
It 


An individual 


the conception must be broader than that. 
might be stated in this way. 
has a management position when he is respon 
sible in any way for the work of other people. 
This, of course, includes any job with super- 
visory responsibilities, but may just as well 
include the work of other employes who have 
am: i. &. 


Goad, Vice-President of General Motors and 


no supervisory responsibilities. 


Group Executive over the Body and Assembly 
Divisions, stated the function of management 


quite clearly in a talk he made before the 
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Business Administration students at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on March 2, 1948, when he 
“The 


operate a profitable business. 


said, function of management is to 
This involves 
getting the right product at the right cost to 
the right place at the right time.” 


look at of the 


available in management with this concept in 


Suppose we 


some ultimate opportunities 


mind. 
Those responsible for engineering the right 
product are found in the general field of prod- 


uct engineering which includes research, 


design, experimental development, styling and 


testing. In this field are opportunities for the 


engineering and science graduate. The engi- 


neer or scientist doing research work is 


continually searching out new information 


his 


example, has been largely responsible for the 


pertaining to the product. work, for 
elimination of vibration, increasing the power 
output and increasing the dependability of 
the internal combustion engine. Employes 
doing this kind of work study such funda- 
mental problems ‘as those of friction and 
lubrication, combustion of fuels and the appli- 
cations of new materials and instrumentation. 
lo qualify, an individual must be creative, 
observant and patient. 

The design and development engineers, on 
the other hand, work on the product itself. 
They use the results of research and of previ- 
ous experience to produce new and _ better 
products than have been in production previ- 
ously. Engineers in this work have been 
responsible for the design and development of 


automatic transmissions, all metal bodies, bet- 


ter headlights and many of the other improve- 


ments in the automotive industry. There is no 
sharp line of demarcation between research 
and development work. The functions of the 
engineers in both of these fields overlap a 
great deal. The qualities required of the 
individual are quite similar. 

A product is only partially engineered until 


it has been tested under conditions similar to 


those under which it will be used by the pur- 
chaser. In the automotive industry many of 


the materials, parts and individual mecha- 
nisms are rigorously tested in the laboratories 
of the plants where they are made and used. 
The complete vehicle is also given exhaustive 
road tests. For this purpose General Motors 
uses its Proving Ground which is an outdoor 
laboratory of 1.268 acres with a network of 
that 


found in the 


roads simulate almost any conditions 


country. Every experimental 
model of an automobile and many of its com- 
ponent parts made by our Divisions are tested 
and studied there before they are put into 
production. Engineers and technicians are 
responsible for making these tests and analyz- 
ing and interpreting the results. 

A product like an automobile that is pur- 
chased by the public will not sell unless its 
It is the job of the 
stylist or industrial designer to develop an 
This 


kind of work is generally done by artists, but 


appearance is attractive. 
attractive appearance in the product. 


in recent years there has been an increasing 
demand for men with a combination of funda- 
mental engineering 


training plus creative 


artistic ability. An individual with this com- 
bination of abilities is not only able to learn to 
design a product from an appearance stand- 
point, but his engineering ability helps him to 
determine whether it will function properly 
built 
manufacturing facilities. 


and can be efficiently with existing 

While the principal responsibility of the 
men engaged in each of these fields of work is 
to see that the right product is engineered for 
production, they must at all times be on the 
alert for that 
Hence, a sound understanding of economics 
They 
must also consider those factors that affect the 
After 


all, the purchasers of the product are the ones 


items may affect the price. 
and business principles is essential. 


likes or dislikes of the buying public. 


who ultimately determine whether or not an 


organization remains in business. 
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Another important field is that of produc- 
tion engineering. Engineers who work in this 
area are responsible for the development, 
layout, maintenance and application of the 
facilities used in producing the product. They 
develop the tools and special machinery and 
recommend the sequence of processes that are 
used in the various steps of the manufactur- 
ing and assembly of the product. These men 
are continually looking for better methods that 
will make the job easier, less costly and elim- 
inate unnecessary moves on the part of the 
operator. Using the tool of time study, they 
determine the standards that must be met if 
the product is to be produced at a cost that 
will permit it to meet competition. 

Process methods time and 


men, men, 


motion study men, plant layout men, tool 
engineers, quality control men and others play 
this broad field of 
They all have the 


responsibility of seeing that the plant has 


an important part in 


production engineering. 


facilities to produce in proper quantity the 
right product at the right price. So we see 
that in this field of work the mechanical and 
industrial engineer as well as the business 
administration graduate who has emphasized 
courses in production can find opportunity. 
Under the concept of management that we 
are considering the end objective is to pro- 
duce products and get them in the hands of 
therefore, 


the customers. Manufacturing is. 


a very important function. Unless the raw 
materials and parts that come into the plant 
are converted into finished products for dis- 
tribution, the enterprise will not fulfill its 
objective. 

In the field of manufacturing one of the 


principal opportunities for the college grad. 


uate is in training for supervision. When he 


qualifies and is placed in this work, he is 
directly responsible for the work of the people 
he supervises. Since many production proc- 
esses are quite specialized and technical, for 
heat-treating and 


example. electro-plating. 


some kinds of intricate machine operation, it 
is important that an organization have men 
with some technical background supervising 
these activities. The college graduate engi- 
neer who has supplemented his work with 
business adéninistration courses, who enjoys 
shop work and who has the capacity for 
handling the human relations problems that 
make up an important part of this job can be 
trained and developed for these responsi- 
bilities. 


of work 


associated with manufacturing in which it is 


There are several fields closely 
not essential that the employe have a technical 
educational background. Some of these fields 
are assembly operations, inspection, material 


handling, shipping and receiving, and many 


° Oppen 
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types of simple repetitive machine operations. 
In these the general business administration 
graduate will find opportunities, provided he 
has some mechanical interests, a sincere liking 
for shop work and the ability to handle human 


relations problems. 


Summer Work and Plant Visits 


Anyone who intends to find his place in 
manufacturing activities should become well 
acquainted with the shop atmosphere through 
summer work and plant visits to be sure that 
shop conditions appeal to him and that he does 
not feel that this kind of work is beneath his 
dignity. 
material control are also 


Purchasing and 


fields in which the business administration 


graduate can find opportunity. However, it is 
a rather general practice first to place the 
graduate in some of the production operations 
that he 


expericnce and understanding of these func 


in order may obtain the necessary 
tions before he is placed in a job with any 
direct responsibility for purchasing or control 
of materials or equipment. 

In the distribution of most products that 
are retailed to the buying public, sales promo- 


In this field of 


work there are opportunities for the graduate 


tion activities are important. 


with a general non-technical education who 
has the personal attributes for sales work and 
an interest in contact activities. In order to 
have a sound foundation for this work, how- 
ever, it is important that he gain a knowledge 
of the products and the problems involved in 
its sale. As in the field of purchasing, it is 
select for this field of 


work the college graduate who has had experi- 


the usual practice to 
ence in retail selling with a dealer or a dis 


tributor. Graduates are seldom recruited 
directly into sales promotional work. 

In the distribution of certain other products 
Products that 


manufacturers and 


sales engineering is involved. 


are sold to other which 


may become an integral part of thei products 


oftentimes require a different sales approach 
than those sold direct to the public. The pur- 
chaser may have technical questions or prob- 
lems related to the application of the particular 
item he is considering using. The graduate 
who has basic engineering training plus the 
personal characteristics that fit him for selling 
may be trained and developed for this kind of 
responsibility. Some employers prefer to 
employ the individual who has a combination 
educational background of engineering and 
business administration for this field of work. 

In our organization some of the products 
that require this sales approach are diesel 
engines, trucks, coaches, ball and roller bear- 


ings. electric motors and shock absorbers. The 


Divisions that manufacture these products 


employ engineering graduates with sales 


this field. After 


obtained product engineering and manufactur- 


potential for they have 
ing experience in the plant, they are then 
trained for sales responsibilities. 

Service work on products is another field in 
which there is an increasing demand for men 
with a fundamental college education. It is 
the responsibility of the people in this work to 
investigate complaints from customers and to 
see that products are properly serviced in 
conformance with the policy of the company. 
They must have the ability to write original 
reports and be able to interpret reports written 
by others. These men also serve as an impor- 
tant source of information to the product 
engineers and others concerning the perform 
ance of the product in the field. This informa- 
tion is one of the guides to future engineering 
developments. It is, therefore, advisable for 


them to have some fundamental technical 


background coupled with a good understand- 
ing of business. 

In the case of some companies. products 
that are sold on a time payment basis are 
financed and 


insured by a division of the 


organization. In such an activity there are 


opportunities for graduates of general business 
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administration and liberal arts courses. They 
start as field representatives collecting delin- 
quent payments from customers or as claim 
adjusters estimating the cost of repairing the 
damage to products that have been stolen, 


wrecked or burned. Leading from this start 


there are eventual opportunities in sales pro- 


motion and insurance underwriting for the 
individual who can qualify. 

Accounting and finance are very important 
Peo- 


ple in this work write the story of the financial 


activities in any business organization. 


progress and analyze the various functions of 
the enterprise. It is their responsibility to 
keep management informed as to the current 
progress of the business and to supply them 
with data that can be used in planning future 
moves. Financial and cost analysis, general 
accounting, auditing and statistical work are 
some of the fields in which there are opportu- 
nities for the business administration graduate 
who has emphasized courses in accounting and 
basic economics. 

Students often ask about opportunities in 


fields of 


industrial and public relations. These are staff 


the closely associated personnel, 
seler ted to 


work in them are usually found among those 


activities and the men who are 
who have had some kind of experient e related 
to these fields. We seldom 


them direct from college. 


recruit men for 
The college grad- 
uate who has one of these activities as a goal 
might better take a job in production and work 
his way into a supervisory responsibility 
where most of the real personnel work is done 
than to try to get a job in the field of personnel 
staff after 


would then be better equipped to deal prac 


work directly graduation He 
tically with the problems that arise. 

From this rather sketchy outline you can see 
that the college graduate plays an important 
part in many of the important phases of a 
modern industry. Beginning opportunities 
exist for men with varied interests and abili 


ties. However. the progress they make once 


they are employed is entirely dependent on 
the manner in which they apply themselves to 
their jobs and the use they make of their native 
abilities, skills, and educational background, 


Things Considered in Recruiting 


The recruiting of college graduates is a 
selective process. In making selections of men 
for recommendation to our Divisions, we take 


into account five things: 


1. The applicant's course of study and 


scholastic achievement. 
His participation in extra-curricular 
activities and the leadership responsibili- 
ties he has held. 

His work experience including that ob- 
tained in military service. 

The faculty’s appraisal of his work per- 
formance, personal attributes and poten- 
tial for development. 


applicant’s personal qualifications, inter 


interviewers impressions of the 


ests and abilities. 


These five items of information serve as a 
basis for determining whether the applicant is 
a prospect for employment consideration in 
Moters, for field of 


divisions or activities. 


General what work and 


They 


provide background material from which a 


in which also 
summary of the applicant’s qualifications can 
be reviewed with interested executives. 

Before the divisions finally select the indi 
viduals to whom employment offers will be 
made, certain personal qualifications are care 
Late in 1948 


we made a rather complete survey of our divi 


fully considered and evaluated. 


sions to determine what these qualifications 
are. It is interesting to note that, while differ 
ent emphasis is placed on particular qualifica 
tions for a specific field of work. in general. 
there is almost unanimous agreement on the 
kind of qualifications sought in individuals. | 
will discuss some of the principal ones briefly 


The applicant should have an alert and open 
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mind, imagination and creative ability. These 
are obvious qualifications for such fields of 
work as research, product development and 
design, where the employe is engaged in devel- 
oping new ideas. However, they are almost 
as important in all the other fields discussed 
above. Advances in any of the fields of indus- 
trial work require creative thinking and the 
application of a scientific approach to the 
solution of problems. Men who have gone 
through a college course relying chiefly on the 
use of their memories and who have not 
learned to analyze problems and think them 
through to a conclusion may be good encyclo- 
pedias of information. They can be trained 
industry, but seldom 


We do not 


Enough of 


for routine jobs in 
develop into leaders in any field. 
have to recruit this kind of man. 
them apply for jobs every day to fill the needs 
we have for them. 

Then, there is the ability to get along with 
people. Modern industrial progress depends 
on teamwork. To adapt himself, an employe 
must be able to submerge his individuality to a 
order to become a 


considerable extent in 


smooth working part of the team. As a mem- 
ber of the team, he must be able to make his 
contributions and, at the same time, be able to 
change his ideas as new thoughts are presented 
to him by other members of the organization. 
There are few industrial jobs that lead any- 
where in which the employe can work as a 
“lone wolf.” If he wishes to progress, he must 
ie able to adapt himself and get along with 
his boss. the people who work with him, and, 
as his responsibilities increase, with those who 
may work for him. To succeed he must, there- 
fore, develop his own personality so that he 
is liked by others. 

An employe must be able to express himself 
in writ- 


clearly and concisely either orally or 


ing. That is why courses in public speaking, 
English and report writing when properly 
taught are just as important to the student as 


his training in technical or other informational 


fields. For example, many men in engineering 
jobs have difficulty in translating technical 
problems into everyday language. Oftentimes 
the boss to whom ideas must be sold is not 
college trained and perhaps lacks any kind of 
technical education. He also may have only a 
limited time to give to the man who is trying 
to sell him on an idea. If the young graduate 
is to be successful, he should recognize this 
and prepare himself to present the essential 
items of an idea to his boss in a minimum of 
time and in language he can understand. Too 
many people alibi their failures and their lack 
of progress by blaming them on the inability 
of the boss to understand them, when, if the 
truth were known, it is due to their own lack 
Resourceful- 
ness and tactful salesmanship are essential to 


of ability to express themselves. 


success in any field of work. 


Why Graduates Leave First Jobs 


One of the principal reasons why young 
graduates leave their first jobs is lack of 
patience, perseverance, and adaptability. Prog- 
ress in any established organization is usually 


slower than the new employe anticipates. 


Individuals are given positions of responsi- 
bility not on the basis of education alone, but 
on the basis of experience and the confidence 
that management has in them. This confidence 
is gained over the years and not in just the 
first few months of employment. The graduate 
usually comes out of school “rarin’ to go.” 
He has only a fundamental education back- 
ground to offer. After this has been supple- 
mented with experience in some field of indus- 
trial work and after he becomes oriented to 
the way things are done in the company he 
joins, he then may be ready to take on respon- 
sibility, but not until then. The job on which 
he starts may seem very routine and unimpor- 


All of this 


helps to condition him for future responsibil- 


tant. Shift work may be involved. 


ity. If he hasn't the patience and perseverance 


to go through this “internship” which may in 
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some instances require several years, it would 
be better for everyone concerned if he never 
started in an industrial job. 

Character is a most important attribute. 
The individual of character is not only honest 
as we usually think of it, but he is also “intel- 
lectually honest.” The solutions to the prob- 
lems he works on are based on the facts that 
are available to him and are not “fudged” to 
come out the way he thinks the boss would 
like to have them. 
principle will go far in gaining the respect and 
confidence of those who appraise and evaluate 


Strict adherence to this 


his work. It may seem easier or more expedi- 
ent to deviate from this principle at times, but 
intellectual honesty coupled with a_ tactful 
presentation of one’s ideas will go far in 
assuring any employe an eventual place on the 
management team. 

Then, too, the graduate who hopes to pro- 
gress in industry must become management 
minded. American industry has developed on 
the individual enterprise principle and not on 
collectitist 


doesn't believe whole-heartedly in this prin- 


any ideas. The graduate who 
ciple and who thinks that more would be 
accomplished through increased government 
control and socialization of industry has little 
chance for success in industry as it operates 
today. He must be willing, when he is pre- 
pared, to accept management responsibilities 
and to make what contribution he can to the 
business in general conformance with the 
accepted policies of the company. In other 
words, we look for the man who is sympatheti« 
to the problems and viewpoint of management, 
who is a potential for the management team 
and who is not going to sabotage the organi 
zation from the inside. 

There are many other characteristics that 
might be mentioned that the graduate might 
cultivate. For example, he should not feel 
that his education ceased when he received his 
college degree, but should continue to learn 


through reading. through home study and, 


21 





most important, through the guidance and 
He should 
recognize that changes are evolved, not forced. 
He should be willing to accept responsibility 
when it is offered to him unless he feels wholly 
unprepared, 


counsel of experienced older men. 


He should develop a loyalty to 
the company that employs him 
it. 
And it is extremely important that he set some 
goal for himself and work toward it at all 
times. 


or get out of 
He should develop a competitive spirit. 


Abilities and knowledge, good health, 
capacity to get along with people are of little 
value to the individual who does not have the 
motivation and ambition to use them as well 
as he can. Contrary to many ideas prevalent 
today most business and industrial success is 
still based on hard work. 

Professor William E. Henry. of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has this to say about the 
qualities of executive leadership which is a 
goal to which many aspire: 

The qualities of executive leadership are 
to a great extent the qualities of individual 
personality. We are becoming inereasingly 

aware of the fact that in these men and in 
these women, job knowledge, technical skill 
and advanced education are by no means 
enough to permit them to become the kind 
of expanding and developing executives who 
are crucial to the operations of modern 
industry. 

More than any other person in any other 


job in the industrial hierarchy, the person 


Charles S. Leopold 


Engineer 


213 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 
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who is what we call an executive owes his 
success or his failure, not so much to this 
techniques and skills as to the success or 
failure of himself as a personality. It is 
what he is as an individual or what he is 
not as an individual that largely determines 
whether he will be productive in an indus- 
trial situation. | do not mean to imply by 
this that it will determine only whether or 
not he is a reasonable person to be with. | 
mean that in addition to this, it will deter- 
mine the nature of his productive output. 

The question of the personality of the 
individual executive cannot be separated 
according to his working hours. | am not 
only talking about the nine-to-five person- 
ality of the executive—I am saying that his 
final output, his success or his failure on the 
job, depends upon the kind of individual he 
is all day and all night. It is my belief that 
the kind of person he is determines not only 
his productivity in the job situation, but his 
stability and his productivity in a non-job 
situation. The leadership the executive 
vives to industry is comparable in quality 
to the leadership he can give to his com- 
munity, irrespective of the kind of expand- 
ing and developing energy which he can put 
into his position and into the development 
of his particular organization. 

The large percentage of failure among 
fancy-titled, high-paid executives is not due 
to breakdowns of skill: it is due to break- 
downs of personality. It is due, in general. 
to inadequacy of personality development. 
The price of these failures is enormous. It 
is enormous in industrial costs; it is enor- 
mous in terms of human misery—first. on 
the part of the executive himself. second on 
the part of his secretary and immediate 

subordinates, and third, on the part of his 

wife and family. 

Needless to say. these qualific ations estab- 
lish something of an ideal standard that we 


try to attain when we recruit emploves. Since 


there are no perfect people in the world—as 
far as | know there has been only one such 
individual in recorded history—we have to be 
satisfied in selecting the ones who seem to have 


All of us have 


many strong points and many deficiencies. If 


the most of these attributes. 


you recognize this fact and take into account 
your particular combination of qualifications 
when selecting a job and when looking for a 
place to work, you will have a good chance of 
being successful in it. 

Very few college graduates who are dropped 
by industrial organizations lose their 
through lack of ability. Most of them lose 


their jobs because they lack certain personal 


jobs 


qualifications and do not realize it or because 
they do not apply the outstanding attributes 
they do have to the job on which they are 
placed. Many of those who quit do so because 


their whole attitude is wrong—they expect the 


impossible. 


So, in conclusion, | would recommend to 
every college graduate that he analyze himself 
carefully by appraising his abilities, skills, and 
knowledge, his interests and ambitions, and 
his personal qualifications to determine what 
he has to offer an employer and what he will 
have to do to capitalize on his assets and to 
overcome his liabilities. He will then be in a 
better position to determine the field of work 
and the kind of company he would best fit into 
and in which he can make his greatest contri- 
bution. He will also be in a better position to 
meet the interview situation when it arises. It 
would be a splendid idea if every college stu- 
dent would start giving serious thought to such 
self-analysis and to the selection of his future 
field of work at the time he matriculates in 
college rather than to wait until the beginning 
of the second semester of the senior vear. I 
am sure that, if this were done seriously, there 
would be smaller turnover among graduates 
who are employed in industry and a larget 
number who would go on to more successful 


professional careers in business. 
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YOUR JOB 
A GUIDE TO OPPORTUNITY AND SECURITY 

By Fritz KaurmMann, N. Y. State Department of Labor 

. one of the best books in the field.”"—N. J. News Magazine. "The educational, vocetional 
or placement counselor will be reluctant to let this book get more than arm's length away." — 
Industrial Bulletin, N. Y. State Department of Labor. This unique job-getting volume supplies 
a wealth of factual information heretofore unavailable in book form. Includes data on docu- 
mentary sources, legal conditions and rights of employees, union membership, as well as answers 
to numerous other practical questions, and a valuable directory of local public employment 
agencies throughout the country. $2.75 


YOU AND YOUR PERSONALITY 
A GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE LIVING 
By Estuer E. Brooxe, Author of ‘Guide to Career Success,” etc 

Keenly aware of the importance of personality growth for job success, one of the country's most 
successful career consultants here brings practical wisdom to her discussion of systematic 
personality improvement. Topics range from matters of personal appearance and manners to the 
deeper aspects of personality enrichment, ". . . will be especially useful to young people 
embarking upon a career.""—School and Society. $3.00 


APPRAISING VOCATIONAL FITNESS 
BY MEANS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
By Donatp E. Super, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
For every vocational adviser who wants to understand and assess properly the current tools of 
testing. Here for the first time all the available materials on testing for identification of 
vocational aptitudes and skills are compiled and evaluated. The most comprehensive book ever 
published in the field, it promises to become the standard work on the subject for years. 
. superb. Every writer and lecturer on vocational counseling will want to keep it within 
arm's reach of his desk."—WALTER V. BINGHAM, Author of “Aptitudes and Aptitude 
Testing.” $6.00 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By Roswett Warp, Author of “The Personnel Program of Jack & Heintz 
Here is a broad program for out-of-school vocational guidance fashioned both to assist the 
individual and to serve the needs of the community as a whole. All vocational workers will find 
this @ programming of broad public plans which they have felt the need for and will want to 
know how to forward. “... a timely book. . . . Its greatest value will be’ to in-school and 


out-of-school vocational counselors and to administrators of such services.”"—Occupations. $2.50 


Write publisher for free catalog of Harper Vocational Guidance Books 





At your bookstore or from 
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TRENDS IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATES IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
1950 


A Survey of 169 Well-known Business and Industrial Concerns 


FRANK S. Enpicott, Director of Placement 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Iil. 


The author of “Vocational Planning,” 1948, and the earlier “How to Find and Succeed 
in Your Postwar Job” and “One Hundred Guidance Lessons,” Professor Endicott formerly 
directed the guidance program in the elementary, high schools and junior college in 
Eveleth, Minnesota. 

A graduate of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, lowa, he entered Northwestern in 1928 
as a graduate student and received his A.M. the following vear. He taught at New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois, until 1930, after which he accepted the 
Eveleth position. 

It was in 1935 that Professor Endicott returned to Northwestern on a doctorate 
fellowship, and served successively as instructor, assistant professor of education, director 
of teachers placement and then as director of university placement. He received his Ph.D 


2 


degree in 1938. 


HIS is a report of the fourth annual survey _ strike in the coal industry and also in the steel 
of policy and practice concerning the industry. It should also be pointed out that 
employment of inexperienced college and __ it is not always easy to supply accurate figures 


university graduates in business and industry. concerning future hirings for a year ahead. 


Reports were received from 169 well-known These factors should be kept in mind in inter- 


companies. Almost without exception these — preting the general downward trend which the 
companies have regularly contacted colleges following pages will reveal. 
ind universities in order to select for employ- The reporting companies represent a varicty 
ment members of the current graduating of business interests, as follows: 
classes. They are, therefore, large or medium- Machinery and heavy equipment 19 
sized corporations which have developed Food Manufacturing and Processing 8 
cooperative relations with higher institutions Drugs and Chemicals 12 
in order to bring into their companies Banking, Insurance and Investment 14 
each year a number of inexperienced college Steel and other metals 10 
graduates. Retail Store—Mail Order 12 

Care has been taken not to identify in any Gas and Electric Products 
way the individual or the company supplying Utilities 
the information. Oil 

The willingness on the part of so many Carriers 
business concerns to supply information for Automobiles 
these surveys is greatly appreciated. In return Paper 
for such whole-hearted cooperation this fairly General Manufacturing 
detailed summary is presented. It is our hope Building Materials 
that the findings will prove helpful. Printing and Publishing 

cane ok tie Textiles A pparel—Shoes 

Tires and Rubber 

Survey forms for this study were filled out Public Accounting 
during late October and throughout the month All Others 
of November. 1949. It will be recalled that 


during these weeks there was a nation-wide 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF INEXPERIENCED COLLEGE MEN DURING THE PAST YEAR 
AND FOR NEXT YEAR AS REPORTED BY 132 COMPANIES 


Past Year Next Year 
Field No. Companies No. Men No. Companies No. Men 
Engineering 
Kind not stated - 1067 2? 1377 
Mechanical 290 } 215 
Civil 26 ; \7 
Industrial : { 22 


~~ 


Electrical : 9] 


Metallurgical ; : 14 
Chemical 

Architectural 

Structural 

Aeronautical 

Agricultural 


Ceramic 
Total Engineering 


Accounting 088 
Advertising y+ 95 
Chemistry 326 
Economics : 26 
Finance : 14] 
General Business Trainees 4S 1451 
Insurance 

Law 

Marketing 

Market Research 

Merchandising 

Office Management 

Personnel 

Physic Ss 

Production 

Sales 

Secretarial 

Statistics 

Time and Motion Study 


Other Fields 


Total Non-Engineering 


Report of totals only 


Grand Total 


*One company did not detail hirings, but reported totals o 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF INEXPERIENCED COLLEGE WOMEN DURING THE PAST 
YEAR AND FOR NEXT YEAR AS REPORTED BY 55 COMPANIES 


Field 


Engineering (kind not stated) 
Accounting 

Advertising 

Chemistry 

Finance 

General Business Trainees 
Insurance 

Marketing 

Market Research 
Merchandising 

Personnel 

Production 

Sales 

Secretarial 

Statistics 


Other Fields 


COLLEGE VISITS AS 


EMPLOYMENT VISITS 
LAST YEAR 
No. Companies No. Schools 


> or less 
6 to 10 
Ll to 20 
21 to 50 
91 to 75 
76 to LOO 


over LOO 


The 


clearly 


tables seem to indicate 


is likely to be a 


decline in the number of inexperienced college 


foregoing 


that there further 
and university graduates employed by large 
and medium-sized companies during 1950. In 
some fields the drop may be as mut h as 25 
per cent under the hirings for last year. 


\ total of 132 companies supplied data on 


Past Year 
No. Companies 


REPORTED BY 


WILL VISIT 
MORE SCHOOLS FEWER SCHOOLS 
NEXT YEAR 


Next Year 


No. Women No. Companies No. Women 


909 


120 COMPANIES 
WILL VISIT WILL VISIT 
SAME NUMBER 


NEXT YEAR NEXT YEAR 


itn 
13 
|‘ 
| 


) 
» 


lo LO o4 
the number cf graduates employed during 
1949 and also the number to be employed in 
1950. These 132 companies employed a total 
of 2373 beginning engineers last year and plan 
to employ only 186] next year, a decline of 
22 per cent. The reported drop in the em- 
ployment of non-engineers is 24 per cent. 


Again it should be pointed out thet these 
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estimates were made during the time of the 
strikes in the steel industry and in the coal 


industry. There seems to be some tendency 


toward conservatism in estimating employ- 


ment needs a year in advance. Thus. there is 
a possibility that the actual decline may be 
slightly less than indicated. It must also be 
remembered that the smaller concerns employ- 
ing less than 5 men each year are not repre- 
sented to an appreciable extent in this study. 
It is that of 


smaller companies are turning to the colleges 


known an increased number 
and universities for new employes. 
College enrollments, however, remain high. 
It seems likely, therefore, that the graduates 
of 1950 will find it necessary to do more job 


hunting “on their own.” Competition will be 


STARTING SALARIES FOR COLLEGE MEN AS REPORTED BY 


Field 
Engineering 
Accounting 

Sales 


121 

113 

100 
qQ 


56 


General Business Trainees 
Other Fields 
General Average 


All Fields 
Training Programs 


\ total of 163 companies supplied informa 
for 
inexperienced college and university graduate 


Only 28 17 ol 


tion concerning training programs the 


companies, OF per cent 


No. Companies 


the 


keener. Business and industrial concerns will 


be more selective. Furthermore, there is a 
marked decline in the number of colleges and 
universities which the employing officers plan 
to visit next year. Apparently the peak of the 
employment of inexperienced college gradu- 
ates by business and industry was reached in 


late 1948 or early 19-49, 
Starting Salaries 


There has been practically no change in 
starting salaries for the beginning college grad- 
uate during the past two years. The average 
of $245.00 per month for all fields was re 


ported a year ago 


go and also in the present 


survey. Starting salaries by fields are shown 


below. 


167 COMPANIES 


Range of Averages 
$200.00 to $360.00 
170.00 to 285.00 


150.00 to 285.00 
175.00 to 


285.00 
175.00 to 350.00 


Average at Start 
$260.00 
238.00 
240,00 
234.00 
252.00 
245.00 
reporting companies did not indicate that a 
training program was provided. Therefore, at 
least have a 


The length 


of the training program in each of the various 


83 cent of these concerns 


training program of some kind 


fields is shown below. 


LENGTH OF TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR INEXPERIENCED COLLEGE MEN 


AS REPORTED BY 151 


No. 
Companies 
Reporting 
Programs 


5 Months 
Field or less 
Engineering & 10 
Accounting 61 10 
Sales 62 20 
General Business 


Trainees ; 
Other Fields 3 © 


The medium length 
engineering and shorter programs in sales 
in length 


6 to I! 
Months 


of the training program in each field is one 
Approximately 63% 


COMPANIES 


12 to 17 
Months 


ra 19 
1] 19 
16 


18 Months 25 Months 
to 2 Years to 3 Years 
29 i 
ey | 


2] ‘ » 


Over 3 


Years 


12 19 ; 
9 10 2 
Vear 


Longer programs are common in 


of all programs reported are a year or more 
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Many College Graduates—Fewer Jobs 
What to Do About it? 


Problems resulting from a decline in the 
number of jobs for college graduates at a time 
when college enrollments are high are becom- 
ing of increasing concern not only to students 
and educators, but to parents and business 
leaders. Therefore, those who responded to 
the inquiry were asked to offer their sugges- 
tions. In addition, the same question was put 
to a group of college presidents, deans and 
faculty members and also to a number of high 
school principals and school superintendents. 

Suggestions and comments came from 130 
21 states. 
A total of 60 college presidents, deans and 


business and industrial concerns in 
faculty members in 23 states replied. Reports 
were received from 34 high school principals 
and superintendents in 11 states. 

The question was stated as follows: 
We would like your comments regarding 
the problems now arising as employment 
levels off while college enrollments remain 
high. Business and industry will continue 
to select outstanding individuals, but, what 
about the others? They need jobs, too. 
And what about the boy or girl who does 
not go to college? 

What should the colleges do to meet this 
What should the high schools 
What should business and industry 


situation? 
do? 
do? 
It was extremely difficult to classify the 
large number of different comments, sugges- 
tions, and recommendations which were sub- 
mitted by the 224 respondents to this part of 
the study. 
analysis. 


Space does not permit a complete 
It was found, however, that certain 
suggestions, stated in various ways, were 
offered by a fairly large number of individ- 


uals. These are summarized briefly below. 
What Should the Colleges Do? 


1. By far the most common suggestion for 


colleges was the development of more and 


28 


better vocational guidance, testing, and coun- 
seling services. Colleges were urged to provide 
adequate information on occupational trends 
early enough in the student’s college career to 
enable him to make the best possible plans. 
Full-time counselors were suggested, prefer- 
ably persons with previous experience in 
business and industry. 

The need for more adequate placement 
services in colleges was pointed out by repre- 
sentatives of business and industry and by the 
college administrators and faculty. 

Here is a typical comment: “Colleges should 
and 
occupational information so that the supply 


provide realistic vocational guidance 
of trained graduates bears a closer relation- 
ship to the demand. Colleges should accept 
greater responsibility for the placement of 
students by providing co-ordinated and cen- 
tralized facilities to reduce the aimless effort 
of to 


employers to locate easily and quickly special- 


and frustration students and enable 
ized workers.” 

Il. It was suggested by many respondents 
that college students should be prepared to 


filled by college 


As one employing officer put 


take jobs not ordinarily 
trained people. 
it, “Too many graduates look upon executive 
training as the only avenue to success.” 
Among the jobs mentioned most frequently 


It 


was pointed out that the so-called “blue-collar” 


were factory jobs leading to foremanship. 


worker is often better paid than many who 
hold “white-collar” jobs. 


Here is another typical statement: “Train 


college men and women not to expect top 


positions at the start, but be more willing to 
begin at the very bottom at minimum rates 
and really work up.” 

III. Colleges and universities were urged 
to develop cooperative relationships with a 
of 


concerns, especially 


greater variety business and_ industrial 


with small companies 
which, in the past, have not actively recruited 


college graduates for jobs. Joint meetings 
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with business leaders should be fostered, 


including “career conferences” with business 


men as speakers. 


IV. A considerable number of respondents 
asked that colleges become increasingly selec- 
tive, offering two-year terminal courses of a 
vocational nature to those unable to complete 
a 4-year program. High school principals 
urged the expansion of the junior college with 
a program geared to the employment needs of 
the local community. 


V. Some business leaders and a larger num- 


her of college administrators expressed the 


opinion that the real purpose of a college 
education is not job preparation, but prepara- 
tion for “a fuller and more useful life at home. 
in the community, and in business and not as 
a means to a larger paycheck,” to quote a 
personnel man from industry. 
Other suggestions for colleges and universi- 
ties include the following: 
1. More cooperative programs of the work- 
study type. 
Realize that qualities other than college 
degrees are used in selection for jobs. 
More visitation of industry to see what 
jobs are really like. 
Offer more courses designed to help stu- 
dents learn how to get along with people. 
Let personnel men from business and 
industry teach courses on job adjust- 
ments. 
Develop better attitudes toward American 
business and its problems, remembering 
that advancement can only be offered to 
those who produce. 
Prepare young men to go into business 
for themselves. 
Broaden the curriculum and discourage 
over-spec ialization. 
More scholarships for those of high abil- 
ity who need financial help. 
More like this 


' 
you,.! 


surveys one. (Thank 


What Should the High Schools Do? 

I. “Better educational and vocational guid- 
ance, testing and counseling,” is the sugges- 
tion which topped the list. It was urged that 
high schools present adequate and “realistic” 
information concerning job requirements and 
employment trends. Placement offices should 
be established to maintain close contact with 
employers. 

A typical comment follows: “Improve edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. Give tests 
to students, survey aptitudes in a variety of 
areas, provide good counseling to interpret to 
students their own abilities and the needs for 
training those abilities.” 

II. A common suggestion to high schools 
was the expansion of vocational offerings as 
terminal courses for those who do not go on to 
college. Most often mentioned were courses 
in the various trades and in secretarial and 
clerical fields. Many respondents urged that 


\ care 


ful survey of local employment needs was 


“white-collar” jobs be de-emphasized. 


recommended. 

Here is a somewhat typical comment: “High 
schools should first determine from local in 
dustry its help requirements and the vocational 
fields in which young people will be placed. 
Vocational training should then be furnished 
in a variety of fields and students encouraged 
to take these courses,” 

III. A considerable number of replies indi- 
cated that only those who are really qualified 
“En- 
courage only the scholastically and personally 
“Not all 


students will benefit by going to college.” 


for college should be advised to enter. 
superior students to go to college.” 


A personnel manager in industry put it this 
way: “High schools should urge non-college 
calibre students to seek employment as they 
graduate from high school rather than go on 
to college just because “papa can afford to 
foot the bill.” 

Other suggestions and comments include the 
following: 
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Develop more cooperative training pro- 
grams with industry such as those in the 
field of distributive education. 

Follow up the drop-outs and help them, 
too. 

Warn high school graduates to expect 
keen competition by college people, but 
remember that business still has a place 
for those who will work hard, learn and 
grow in an organization. 

More visits by students to piants and 
ofthe es, 

Continue to emphasize the fundamentals 
of English, speech. and arithmetic. 
Stress responsible participation in labor 
union activities. 

Educate broadly for living, not merely 
to earn a living. 

Organize Junior Colleges to offer ter- 
minal vocational courses, 


Character values must be stressed above 


all else. 
What Should Business and Industry Do? 
1. The 


tioned 


suggestion most men- 


offer 


more and improved training programs so that 


frequently 


was that business and industry 


those who have received training in high 


school or in college can be prepared for 


advancement. 


A typical statement follows: “Continue to 


raise employment standards and to conduct 


training programs within industry for the 


development of individuals selected.” 


\ high school principal suggests: “Business 


and industry can assist by enlarging and 


improving on-the-job training programs, de- 
veloping — better and 


placement techniques. 


cooperating with secondary 


s¢ hools and col- 
leges to a greater 
efforts to fit the 
life.” 


Il. Business 


degree in co-ordinating 
student for his vocational 


and industry is urged to ex- 
pand opportunities for college graduates by 


pla ing them in jobs requiring somewhat less 


training than was considered necessary in the 


past. It was also pointed out that many 


college graduates who are not particularly 


outstanding have much to offer in certain 
types of positions. 

The following comment comes from an em- 
“Arbitrary standards 
should not be established. 


should be open-minded and make the best 


ployment supervisor: 


Instead, employers 


placement of the individual based on all his 
qualifications, of which the amount and kind 
of education is only one factor.” 

that 
“Industry should re-study its entire organiza- 


An employment manager suggests 
tion with the thought in mind that additional 
areas might be opened for recent college 
vraduates.” 


A college president states: “Business and 
industry should make a greater attempt to 
place those with low ability in routine jobs 
and provide training for those of high ability 
so that they can progress fairly rapidly.” 

III. Representatives of business and industry 
should seek more ways in which to work co- 
operatively with schools at all levels. Specific 
Take 


every opportunity to offer guidance and coun- 


suggestions include the following: 1. 
seling to students. 2. Participate in “career 
conferences” as speakers and discussion lead- 
visit offices and 


ers. 3. Invite students to 


plants. 4. Offer summer jobs to high school 
5. Take initi- 


ative in making needs known to placement 


teachers and college professors. 
officers. 6. Take time to offer a few sugges- 
tions to those rejected for jobs. 7. Set up 
educational advisory committees through such 
organizations as the Chamber of Commerce. 
&. Offer financial aid to schools in the form of 
gifts and scholarships. 

IV. Smaller those 


which add only one or two new employes each 


companies, including 
year, should contact placement officers in high 
schools and colleges. 

A college dean writes: “Businesses which 


heretofore have not sought the college market 
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for their personnel needs should be cultivated 
by the placement officers.” 
“Prob- 


ably large business has a higher proportion of 


An employment manager suggests: 
college graduates than small business. There- 
fore. the logical step would be for college 
graduates to seek employment in smaller busi- 
ness enterprises where the final objective 
might be the proprietorship of a local store. 


Other suggestions for business and industry 


include the following: 


1. Define more clearly job requirements. 
2. Make longer-range plans and inform the 


schools of anticipated needs well in 


advance of graduation time. 


Require retirement when a man should 
step aside and make room for a younger 
person. Improve pension plans to make 


earlier retirement possible. 
Give more status to lower-level jobs. 


. Continue to develop personnel depart- 
ments and to improve selection and place- 


ment techniques. 

Encourage colleges to develop more co 
operative training programs. 

Union restrictions which curtail employ- 


ment must cease. 


Be sure that hard work and study on the 


job will definitely lead to promotion. 


Grapple with the larger problems of 


social and psychological inadequacies of 
many jobs. 
Don't 


younger people. 


reduce wages by employing 


Let them stay in school. 
Recognize the potential value of a college 
graduate who willingly takes an hourly 
labor job. 

Make a particular effort to give local 
boys a chance. 

Keep application files really active. 
Discourage the employment of married 
women, and do not employ both man and 


Ww ife. 
Concluding Statement 


The downward trend in the employment of 
college and university graduates in larger and 
medium-sized companies does not seem to be 
cause for alarm. It is. however. a clear indi 


cation of the need for closet relationships 
between business and education so that each 
may understand more clearly the problems and 


needs of th. other. 


Thoughtful business leaders are aware of 


the larger problems. <A_ college president 


writes, “Industry has a responsibility to the 
community and for the further development of 
youth.” As if in reply, an employment exec 
utive states, “In spite of a decline in business, 
it is our intention to continue hiring qualified 
young men as an investment which will cer 


tainly pay dividends in the future.” 
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TEMPLE 
UNIVERSIT) 
a great institution 

... the result of 

a strange tale 

and the firm faith of 


a you ng clergy man 


to a strange tale about a rich Arabian farmer, Ali Hafed, who was ob- 
sessed with the thought of becoming wealthier by discovering diamonds. 
This discontented man scoured the mountains and plains of Europe 
and Asia in vain, finally losing both his fortune and life in his hunt for 
more wealth. lronically, after his death, a fabulous fortune of diamonds 
was found on the farm he left. 

Dr. Conwell, founder of Temple University, was the young clergy- 
man who heard this ancient legend in 1870 while on a trip from Bagdad 
to Nineveh on the Tigris River. It so impressed him that he made it 
the basis for his famous lecture “Acres of Diamonds” which earned 
millions of dollars. With this money, Dr. Conwell founded Temple 
University which was dedicated to the ideal of “making an education 
possible for all young men and young women who have good minds 
and the will to work...” We will be glad to send, on request, the latest 
edition of Dr. Conwell’s famous lecture, “Acres of Diamonds.” 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE COMMUNITY 
A Survey 


Warrer L. Kecty, Placement Office 
City College of New ¥ ork 


Mr. Kelly formerly served as a research psychologist with the War Department 

A graduate of Fordham University, he received his A.M. from New York University, 
where at present he is pursuing work leading to a Ph.D. 

Mr. Kelly is an associate member of both the American Psychological Association 
and the Eastern Psychological Association. 


MAIL survey was utilized to contact ap- eign Trade Department of the City College 
«+ proximately 7,600 firms in the Foreign School of Business. Their valuable aid and 
Trade Community (Importers and Exporters, advice is acknowledged. 
Marine Insurance Brokers, Freight Forward- - 
: Ni The answers to each question were tabulated 
ers, Customs Brokers, and Foreign Depart- 
: separately for each of the different groups 
ments of Banks). According to our best 2 s ; 
, 7 ‘aia from which completed questionnaires were 
estimate this was a 75‘~ sample of the total : 
in 3 ‘ received. Comparisons were then made by 
group. The mailing was carried out on a ran- F 
dom sampling basis. Returns exceeded 12, similarity of answers. The answers will be 
which is considered reliable listed under separate headings only when there 
The content of the questionnaire was dis- is a significant difference in the results as 
cussed with executives of Commerce and compared to the average results of the answer 


Industry, Inc., and with the staff of the For- ing groups. 


On the basis of the answers to the first question the Foreign Trade Community is 82‘; 
3 


importers and exporters, 3‘@ marine insurance brokers, 11‘« freight forwarding, 3' 
customs brokerage and 1‘ foreign departments of banks. 


Answers to the second question permitted a determination of the average number of 
employes for firms in these groups: 


85% have 1 to 10 employes 4.4% have 21 to 50 employes 
7‘ have 11 to 20 employes 3.6% have 51 or more employes 


Further interesting information furnished by answers to this question is the distribution 
of job families employed in the various groups surveyed. 


Importers and Marine Ins. Freight Fwder. and Foreign Dept. 
Exporters Broker Customs Broker of Banks 


Clerical 13.8 55.7 60.5 
Secretarial 13.4 7.8 1.1 
Managerial 22.8 8.9 16. 
Translators 2.9 Ll. 
Others 17.1 27.6 17.3 


Twelve other questions were asked of the firms contacted 


Recipients of the questionnaire were asked to indicate number of additions to, or releases 
from, total staff during last year; number of openings anticipated in coming year; field 
of greatest opportunity for foreign trade specialization graduates and their opinion con- 
cerning the employment picture in the coming year. 
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1948 1949 1949 
Adde Released Anticipated Best Field of rewe More 
Openings Opportunity | Jobs 
Import and Export 50.96; 69.1‘ 30.0% Imp. & Export : 15.3% 
Export 22.1% 77.9% 14.4% Imp. & Export B 18.5% 
Marine Ins. Broker 85.0‘ 15.0° 35.0% Imp. & Export 2. 17.6% 
Freight Fwdr. and 
Customs Broker 23.4° 79.6% 23.4‘ Marine Ins. 
Broker ° 20.9‘ c 
Foreign Dept. ol 
Banks 50.0% 14.0% 36.0% Imp. & Export 75.0% 25.0% 


With the exception of Marine Insurance Brokers and the Foreign Departments of Banks 
who represent only 4°¢ of the total employing group, there is considerable agreement 
concerning a drop in employment during 1948. The opinion on the outlook for the 
coming year is one of almost complete agreement. 


Information as to present and future markets was requested. The answers indicated that 
trade is world-wide for the present and future. However. Latin America was indicated as 
the best current and future market area. 


\ question as to where the business will be in the coming year, elicited the same informa- 
tion as in 4, world-wide trade. Again Latin America was looked to as the best market in 


the coming year. 


What preparation is needed to enter the field as a beginner? There was genera! 


agreement on the following list: 
1. A knowledge of the principles of foreign trade. 
Proficiency in a foreign language (Spanish preferred over all others). 
Typing-stenography skill (stenography. mainly for women). 
Special knowledge of a field (textiles. machinery, chemicals, ete.). 
High school education or better. 
6. Willingness to work. 


(B) Various skills were listed and a YES or NO answer requested as to their being an 
essential skill in obtaining a beginning position with the firm. The results are tabu- 
lated below: 

Importers and Marine Ins. Fght. Fwder. and Foreign Dept. 
Exporters Broker Customs Broker in Bank 
ryping Yes 87.4% 82.6% a 61.4‘ 
No 12.6% 17.4% ad 38.6% 
Steno. Yes 88.6%; 94.7% . 82.0% 
(female) No AS . 18.0' 
Steno. Yes 27.2' 20.5 ‘ 
(male) No 2.é *. 5. 79.5% 
Language Yes 3.2 7 4 59.0°% 
No 37.8 41.0° 
Business Yes 24.9% , 38.4% 22.1% 


Machines No 1% 22. 6% 77.9% 


Spanish was the first choice with 60°, French second with 30%. German. Italian and 
Portuguese were also mentioned. The Spanish language preference is a definite corre- 
lation with the results indicated under questions 4 and 5. 
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What is the usual starting salary for a beginner with your firm? 
Importers and Marine Ins., Customs Foreign Dept. 
Exporters Brokers. Freight Fwders. of Banks 
Average Weekly Salary $40 $35 $37.50 
About one-third of the replies indicated they would pay a higher salary to a person who 
had a college degree with a major in foreign trade. 


Does your firm offer employes opportunities to work or travel abroad? 
Marine Ins. Broker, 
Importers and Freight Forwarders, For. Dept. 
Exporters Exporters Custom Broker of Banks 
1% 20.8% 5! 1.0% 
Y', 19.2% 5 OOO", 


\re positions open to college graduates without previous experience? 
YES 56.2°, 
NO 43.8 
Bi Is part-time experience valuable? 
YES 75.1% 
NO 24.9% 
Is a college degree a valuable asset in obtaining a position with your firm? 


YES 41.3% 
NO _ 58.7 


‘ 
‘ 


Di Isa college degree a Valuable asset in advancing with your firm? 
YES 49.2% 
NO 50.8% 
E) Is it a matter of indifference whether a prospective employe has college training? 
YES 55.9% 
NO 44.1% 


10. Is the business outlook good? 
YES 43.5% 
NO 56.5% 
The main reasons advanced by those who answered YES are as follows: 


1. The Marshall Plan 


Demand for goods 


Foreign needs 


) 
3. United States grants 
1. 


». European recovery 
6. Long term outlook good, as foreign economics stabilize 


For those who answered NO the following reasons were mentioned: 
Shortage of dollars 
Recovery of European competition 
Government policies hinder business 
Import restrictions abroad 
Unfavorable foreign exchange rates 
6. Marshall Plan hurts exporters 
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11. What elements of business would you stress in college or pre-business training? The list 
below is in the order of preference based on the averaged ratings of all questionnaires 


received: 


Merchandising 
Practical subjects 
Promotional 
Business composition 
. Documentary 
6. Cultural subjects 


12. A list of foreign trade electives were rated as to relative value in the field of foreign 
trade. 
These electives are listed below in the order of importance as selected by the respondents 
to this questionnaire. 
1. Documentation 
; Export Finance 
Marine Insurance 
Foreign Trade Market Analysis 
. Ocean Shipping 
6. Importing 
7. Air Transportation 
&. Commodity Survey 
9, Private and International Law 
10. Export Advertising 
11. Custom House Brokerage 


13. In your opinion what are the three most important assets college trained individuals offer 
(Since a number of traits appeared with equal frequency in 
three traits are indicated for each rating point.) 


to prospective employers ? 

the descriptions submitted 
1. Intellectual capacity—Broad knowledge—Academic background 
2. Rapid learner——Learning ability—-Language proficiency (Foreign) 
3. General training Wide range of knowledge—Specialized training 


What qualifications do you as an employer consider important in selecting applicants for 
employment with your firm? (A number of qualifications were rated equally on this 
question—for that reason—-three qualifications are mentioned for each rating point. 
1. Intelligence—Clean cut appearance—Willingness to learn 

2. Experience-—Ability to Learn—-Personality 

3. Educational background—Practical knowledge—Dependability 

\ pattern of action for individuals interested in a Foreign Trade Career seems to emerge 
from the replies to this questionnaire. 


It would seem wise for them to seek employ- 
ment with small firms, since they, as a group, 
The 


ability to type is a prime requisite for all 


apparently employ the most people. 


applicants, and for women stenography is 
essential. Fluent knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage is also required by a majority of the 
firms surveyed. Their language preference is 
Spanish. A willingness to work and start at a 


modest salary will more likely lead to the cov- 


eted but small percentage of managerial posi- 
tions than an attitude of wanting to be the 
president overnight or to start at high salaries 
before having shown any ability to produce. 
Experience prior to graduation is of consider- 
able importance to the college graduate. In 
view of the 


obvious that a college degree with a speciali- 


foregoing requirements it is 


zation in Foreign Trade may not be enough. 
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PRE-SELECTION OF SENIORS FOR INTERVIEWS* 


W. J. Evans, Assistant to the Dean 


College of Engineering, Louisiana State University 


Baton Rouge 


In his present capacity Mr. I 


of a placement service for engineering 


letermination of quali fr afions for admission 


senior seminar classe and tire 
College of Engineering. 
rior to this he u 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 
it Kngineers 
Wr. Evans, 


who received his B.S. in 


graduates, 


supervision of general administrative 


{rchitectural Engineering and B.S. in 


ins is responsible for the establishing and developing 


guidance and counseling, 


students, 


student 
of engineering some teaching in 


activities in the 


is a civil engineer with the Humble Oil and Refining Company ‘n 
During World War Il he was a Captain, later Major, in the Corps 


commanding an engineer bridge company in Europe. 


Civil 


Engineer ng from Louisiana State l niversity. is a registered architect and licensed civil 


engineer who engages in spare 
He is a member of the 
Engine ers, Louisiana I ngineering Society, 


Tau Beta P 


P' OPLI 


since the beginning of time, but frankly 
I doubt if 


have been judging other people 


any group has tried before to 
isolate that little segment of human relations 
that we have chosen to call pre-selection. In 
truest classroom fashion, I sought first of all a 


Mr. Webster. of 


course, Was never Cone erned Ww ith the word, and 


definition of my subject. 


I know that the dictionary would not define 


The 


Procedures” adopted by the American Society 


pre-selection for me. “Recommended 
for Engineering Education has this to say: 
“Effective pre-selec tion is the result of mutual 
agreement between the placement officer (or 
faculty member) and the student that it is or 
is not desirable for the student to interview a 
particular company’s representative, based 
upon adequate understanding of the student's 
own aptitudes and interests and reasonable 
knowledge of the company.” 

My own definition is somewhat more spe- 
cific and is simply this: “Pre-selection is the 


determination that a certain student is suitable 


for referral to a prospective employer, based 


on consideration of the employer's require- 
ments, the student's demonstrated qualifica- 
tions, and the physical limitations of time and 


spac e 


*Presented at the 
Southern College 


ville, Ke ntus 


Third Annual Convention of the 
Placement Association at 
ky, December 2, 1949 


Louis 


time practice 
{merican Institute of 
{merican 


Omicron Delta Kappa and Phi Kappa Phi 


Society of Civil 


Engineering Education, 


Irchitects, American 


Society for 


The pre-selection of students for interview- 
ing takes its place alongside the many other 
that 


institutions since the close 


temporary emergency measures have 
faced educational 


of World War II. 


profession have already weathered the storm 


Most of us in the education 


of inadequate housing for students, over- 
and 


Mean- 


while. our industry friends have not been in a 


crowded classrooms and_ laboratories, 


over-worked and understaffed faculty. 
calm sea by any means. First they had impa- 
tient customers clamoring for post-war goods 
and services; then they competed for the few 
available technical and professional employes 
necessary to design, manufacture, and market 
those goods and services. Suddenly then came 
the more recent leveling-off period in both pro- 
duction and employment. Suddenly, too, we 
now find that we have met, and passed, and 
that our continuing paths are not necessarily 
in the same direction. Many employers are 
curtailing their college recruiting programs, 
while graduates line up at our placement 
offices to squeeze their names into the inter- 


view schedules that are being posted. 


This is not an alarming condition: in fact. 


it was to be expected. Since they registered 


as freshmen in 1946, we have watched the 


class of 1950 grow into the largest college 


graduating class in our history. Every econ- 
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omist in the nation predicted the business 
and employment cycle through which we are 
passing with uncanny accuracy. Perhaps we 
have a problem, but its solution is simplified 
by the comforting belief that within a year or 
two the producers and the consumers of col- 
lege graduates will again be in step. Mean- 
while. the idea of pre-selection offers an 
opportunity fer us to accomplish the most 


benefit for students and employers alike. 


Before we condemn the ethics of pre-sele: 
tion, let us consider the attitudes upon which 
many of our placement organizations are 
founded. Most college administrators. still 
consider plac ement as a service, not an obli- 
gation. Pre-selection can exist and survive 
only in an atmosphere of service—the best for 
the most, or, the best opportunity for the most 
qualified. Although we prefer to wink at such 
self-incrimination, we actually grant diplomas 


to a few students whom we would hesitate to 


recommend under any system of either pre- 


selection or non-selection. 


There are several aspects of pre-selection 
that give the principle ample justification. 
The mathematical inequality of large numbers 
of graduates and few available employment 
interviews not only justifies but practically 


demands pre-selection. 


Students are only human, and they are not 
to be condemned for helping themselves. The 
“first-come, first-served” method of scheduling 
interviews only guarantees a list of heavy 
shouldered, light-footed prospects who have 


hecome adept at moving to the head of the 


line. I can readily imagine such a system at 
Louisiana State University. Our electrical 


engineers are 50 feet from my office. our 
mechanicals 250 feet, and our chemicals a 
good half mile. Visualize a motley collection 
of campers, complete with sandwiches and 


blankets, eagerly keeping a 24-hour vigil under 
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bulletin board. 
of 


intricate communication system springs into 


our We post an announce- 


ment interviews, and immediately their 


action. In no time at all a horde of classroom 
absentees and interview-grabbers swarms upon 
us. Pre-selection at least offers us a measure 
of physical protection from the pile-up. 

We have generally come to regard our pro- 
fession as a selling job, in which we cater to 
Pity the 


He comes to our campus 


the employer as our sole customer. 
poor interviewer. 
with visions of Southern sunshine and French- 
fried shrimp. We show him to a cramped 
room and hand him a day’s schedule that is 
pure drudgery. To make matters worse, he 
might spend his 10-hour day trying to find two 
electrical engineers who know the difference 
between a crank shaft and a worm gear, while 
our best mechanical engineers squirm in dis- 
content. Pre-selection can assure an employer 
that he will see a good cross-section of students 
who want to work for him and who are known 
to have the basic qualifications. 

Most 
already noticed a recent trend that 
That the 


number of requests from the “little” 


placement officers have probably 
is particu- 
larly encouraging. is increasing 
employ- 
ers. These are people who have habitually 
taken in one or two graduates a year, or who 
are realizing that the time has now come when 
they can profitably employ college men and 
Usually such requests are local, or 
These 


people are busy and have no desire to wade 


women, 


come from within our own. states. 


through a deep list of applicants. Ordinarily 
they expect to intery iew six or eight prospects. 
Their requirements are usually well-known. 
and might even be very explicit. This year’s 
graduates want and need these opportunities. 
To serve properly this type of customer and to 
distribute fairly these opportunities to our 
graduates offers another proving ground for 
pre-selection. 

Assuming that the principles of pre-selection 


are established and accepted, we may explore 


40 


its various uses. Of course, a primary function 
of any placement office is the accommodation 
of employers who desire on-campus interviews. 
For those on-campus interviews, pre-selection 
is comparatively easy, because larger numbers 
of students are selected for interviews and job 
can be readily 


specifications determined 


beforehand. 
Off Campus Interviews 


Pre-selection can also be used when refer- 
ring students to off-campus interviews. Even 
major companies that are keeping their em- 
ployment representatives at home are willing 
to distribute applications to a limited number 
of graduates. If the placement office is asked 
to distribute these applications, it is immedi- 
ately faced with the problem of deciding which 
Off. 


campus interviews include interviews in the 


students will be given applications. 
offices of local employers who want to conduct 
interviews in their own offices. In this cate- 
gory also are referrals of applicants to small 
out-of-town businesses that ask for mail appli- 
cations from a few students or from a student 


with special qualifications. 

An alert placement office is eager to assist 
undergraduate students who desire part-time 
or summer employment. Again the number of 
applicants will usually outnumber the avail- 
able opportunities, and pre-selection enters the 
picture. 


\ placement service is not generally thought 


of as complete until it has an established pro- 


gram for assisting alumni. Although require- 
ments are more specific, and qualifications are 
more apparent, nevertheless the very idea of 
recommending one alumnus in preference to 


another borders on pre-selection. 


There has not yet been a real necessity for 
pre-selection of graduates with higher degrees. 
However, there is every indication that enroll- 
ments in our graduate schools will continue to 


increase. Although the possibility is remote, 
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it is even conceivable that sooner or later pre- 
selection will enter this field also. 

An interesting aspect of our work is the 
double-barreled pre-selection that is already 
being used by some employers—and perhaps 
wisely. I refer to companies that want to 
continue visiting the colleges, but on a rathe1 
selective basis. These companies send a 
limited number of application forms to the 
schools, requesting that the forms be distrib- 
uted to interested and qualified students. The 
placement office actually pre-selects students 
who will receive the forms, and may even 
collect the completed forms and mail them to 
the company. When all the forms are assem- 
bled by the company, certain students are 
invited for interviews, or the company sched- 
ules recruiting trips to those schools which 


seem to have the best qualified applicants. 


Factors in Pre-Selection Scheme 


These are some of the principal cases where 


pre-selection may be applied to advantage. 
The actual application of pre-selection, how- 
ever, involves the development and adoption 
of a pre-selection program. We shall now con- 
sider some of the factors that are characteristic 
of a successful pre-selection scheme. 

As in practically every phase of employment 
relations, the foremost factor is fairness. Fair- 
ness in pre-selection is a 50-50 proposition 
involving students on the one hand and em- 
ployers on the other. The placement officer 
has the unenviable position of standing on the 
middle ground—a veritable no-man’s-land. | 
have a deep personal conviction that students 
will always cooperate whole-heartedly if we 
deal with them squarely. The 1950 graduates 
in particular are aware of the difficulties faced 
by the placement office. They are giving more 
study to employer requirements than previous 
classes, and they are more aware of their own 
qualifications—or even their lack of qualifica 


tions. Once a spirit of teamwork has been 
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instilled in these students, they will give and 
take as the pre-selection scheme dictates 
provided the placement office is making every 
effort to equalize the “give” and the “take.” 
Fairness with employers is the life-blood of 
the placement office. Employers certainly have 
never been unreasonable in their requests on 
the placement offices. They, too, realize that 
this 1950 class is so large that it is almost 
unwieldy. I believe that most employers would 
be to that of 
screening has been employed in selecting the 
I think that 


their cooperation will be assured if they see a 


relieved know some method 


group of students they interview. 


representative cross-section of students who 
meet their specifications. 


| retreat again to the sales-consumet 


analogy. Each employer is a best customer as 


is not interested in “bargain-basement” mer- 


far as the placement officer is concerned. 


chandise, nor does he expect his package to 
be tailor-made. He only wants an opportunity 
to look at the shelves in the department where 
he expects to buy and to decide for himself 
just which items he will take home. 
A second is flexibility. 


two employers present the same requirements, 


factor Seldom do 
A pre-selection plan must be prepared to fur- 
nish whatever combination of applicants the 
employer desires, and sometimes on very short 
notice. 

Centralized placement offices at schools with 
graduates in widely diversified fields, such as 
liberal 


neering, 


engi- 


to the 


arts. business, agriculture. and 


should 
flexibility factor 


give serious thought 
Each of these groups has its 
own peculiarities, and the pre-selection plan 


should be 


combinations 


adaptable to each. and even to 


of two or more colleges or 


departments. 
Another factor in the pre-selection scheme 


is responsibility Responsibilities should be 


clearly defined fer each of the three partici- 


pants the placement office. the student. and 


the emplover. The student, of course. is 


already assumed to have certain basic respon- 
for 


interviews, furnishing the placement office 


sibilities—such as reporting punctually 
with up-to-date information concerning him- 
self, etc. 


drilled in a new idea of responsibility. 


In the pre-selection plan he must be 
That 
is, responsibility to his fellow-citizens as a 
member of the job-seeking team. 

The first responsibility of the employer is 
to furnish his complete requirements—not 
only job specifications, but such specific data 
as length of visit (in hours or days), number 
of interviews anticipated, length of interviews, 
and desired interviewing procedure. Some 
employers feel that the public relations aspects 
of interviewing demand that they talk to any 
and all students who want an interview. A 
frank advance statement of that fact is appre- 
ciated by the placement officer. 

The placement office, of course, shoulders 
the heaviest responsibility. It must furnish 
the entire motivating force for the pre-selec- 
tion scheme, with emphasis on fairness and 
flexibility. In addition, it must constantly 
assist the student and the employer in dis- 
charging their own responsibilities. 

\ fourth factor is cooperation. The impor 
tance of cooperation is so obvious and so 
that it 


further consideration in this discussion. 


demands 
The 


placement officer can readily achieve coopera 


readily understood hardly 


tion among all elements of the pre-selecticn 
scheme if he insures that the scheme is tho: 
oughly understood by his own staff, by the 


students, and by the employers. 


Personal Characteristics of Placement Officer 


Before this meeting is concluded we will 
probably hear many times all the desirable 
personal characteristics of a placement officer. 
Some of these characteristics have so much 
importance in pre-selection that we should 
review them briefly. 

At the head of my list of plac ement officer 
qualifications is personal integrity. Each su 
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cessful placement depends on fairness and 
frankness in dealing with students and em- 
ployers. Information furnished to employers 
must be accurate and straightforward. There 
can be no favorite students and no favorite 
employers. 

In order properly to interpret employers’ 
requirements before pre-selecting students, the 
placement officer should have personal knouwl- 
This 


gained 


edge of the employers’ activities. 


knowledge should preferably — be 
through professional experience and actual 
personal contact with employers in their own 
surroundings. 

Of course, a certain amount of that evasive 
quality personality is a recognized character- 
istic of the placement officer. In pre-selec tron 
this personality requirement reaches a group 
beyond the student, the employer and the 
pla ement staff. It includes that sometimes 
unpredictable group made up of faculty and 
department heads. A placement officer can 
not possibly know all students personally. and 


in pre-selecting employment prospects he must 


lean heavily on the judgment of deans. depart 


ment heads, and faculty members. He must 
value the time of these colleagues and make 
their part in the pre-selection scheme brief and 
specific. Faculty people are individuals in the 
truest sense of the word, and each must be 
handled differently. 

The actual pre-selection of students should 
be made on some basis that is fair and under- 
standable. The bases for pre-selec tion can 


actually be very specific when employer 
requirements are clear-cut. 

\ purely physic al approa h is pre-selection 
on the basis of the number of interview periods 
available. It is as simple as this: If an inter- 
viewer expects to stay in the interview room 
a total of 7 


student for 20 minutes, then he will be able to 


hours. and to interview each 


see 2] students. When 22 students request an 
interview, pre-selection steps in. 


We have reached the age of specialization 


in education, and employers sometimes desire 
to interview graduates from one or more spe- 
cific curricula. Pre-selection on the basis of 
curriculum is another means of satisfying an 
employer's special requirements. 

An employer who sets certain limits on 
academic standing suggests pre-selection on 
the basis of scholarship. Some employers even 
request students from the middle bracket, o1 
the upper bracket-—yes, even from the lower 
bracket. 
ofhicer 


ployer set the scholarship basis. 


A note of warning to the placement 


he should be careful to let the em 

The most popular basis of pre-selection | 
have chosen to call general employability 
This imetudes the familiar personal qualities 
such as character, perseverance, intelligence, 
personality, ability to produce desired results, 
and the others that you know so well. 

With reservation I include pre-selection on 
the basis of geographic location. Employers 
are espet ially wary of the “rolling stone” type 
of employe. Students are sometimes bound by 
strong home ties that prevent them from wan 
dering too far afield. If our guiding principk 
is “a place for all, and each in his place.” we 
should at least consider the geography of ou 
problem. My own New Orleans students are a 
typical example. You like to go there; these 


boys like to stay there. Other factors being 
equal, it seems only sensible that I think of 
them when I receive requests from employers 


in New 


this also, and sometimes even sper ify home- 


Orleans. The employers recognize 
town graduates. 

Only last week I received a surprising long 
distance call from an employer in Louisville 
itself. 


trical engineers and now needs a civil. 


This employer liked one of our ele 
Almost 
unbelievably, my most eligible and available 
civil engineering alumnus was at his home in 


Kentucky. 


“pre-select” him without hesitation, over about 


What else was there to do but to 


four other available prospects ? 


A final basis of pre-selection is available. 
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This 


is the basis of vocational guidance tests, office 


but on it | have hung a warning signal. 
g 


records, letters of recommendation, etc. There 
is a fertile field here for early pre-selection of 
students for successful careers, but hardly for 
employment interviews in the senior year. 

A proper scheme and a successful pre-selec- 
tion process do not mark the end of the place- 
ment officer's troubles. He must always be alert 
to recognize and avoid the many hazards that 
One of the 


gravest dangers in pre-selection is that some 


lie along the pre-selection path. 


seemingly insignificant act will cause a student 
or an employer to lose confidence. Discrim- 


ination against a student or an employer 
simply cannot be shown, except for logical and 
clear-cut reasons—in fact, reasons that can be 
Students 


are likely to demand an explanation; and em- 


readily explained and understood. 


ployers are certainly entitled to an explanation. 

There is also the danger of overlooking 
qualified prospects when adequate information 
Students, of 


responsible for furnishing personal data and 


is not available. course, are 


general qualifications. However, the place- 
ment officer should explore every possible 
information 
faculty 


with the students themselves. 


source of especially through 


interviews with members and even 


Misinterpreting or misunderstanding an 
employer's specifications can be avoided by 
methods mentioned earlier in this discussion. 
Specific requirements from the employer, pro 
fessional experience and personal contact by 
the placement officer. company activity infor- 
mation in the hands of students—all are good 
Misin- 


terpretation results in disappointed students 


insurance against misunderstanding. 


and dissatisfied employers. 

Proper orientation and guidance is a phase 
of our work that is bonded closely with pre- 
selection. This discussion does not and could 
not include orientation and guidance. | men- 
tion them only to emphasize their importance. 


My thought is that students can go far in the 


direction of pre-selecting themselves if they 


are guided in the choice of career pursuits. 


Schools and industries can cooperate to pro- 


vide proper orientation of students from the 
very beginning of their college enrollment. 

{ have attempted to present here some 
fundamental thoughts on pre-selecting students 
Be- 


fore closing, I would like to outline an isolated 


in our present large graduating classes. 


example of practical pre-selection. 

After our brief but spirited discussion on 
the subject at Atlanta last January, | came 
away feeling that I had uncovered a new and 
interesting tool. On the train returning to 
Baton Rouge | explored in my mind this new 
approach to our particular problem at Louisi- 
We had had a very en- 


couraging first semester 


ana State University. 
not too many grad- 
But 
| had been following our enrollment statistics 


uates, and ample interview opportunities. 


closely and I knew that our June class would 
he twice the size of any previous graduating 
class. As early as December of last year there 
was a clear indication that some companies 
were slowing down their recruiting programs. 
Clearly the handwriting was on the wall. but 
it seemed best to wait. 

I shall not forget that second week in Febru- 
ary. We were preparing for an interviewer 
from one of the major oil companies. He was 
coming for one day to see engineers in about 
four or five different curricula. 1 knew from 
previous experience that he would visit several 


We 


accepted all applicants in advance. and in two 


bal hools and would be ona close st hedule. 


days signed up 84 applicants for interviews. 
Even if he missed lunch on the day of inter- 
I called him 


long-distance and explained our situation. He 


views he could only see 24 men. 


told me that he could not possibly stay more 
than one day, and instructed me to pre-select 


by all means. 


Based on our brief preliminary analysis 


of the subject, a pre-selection scheme was 
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designed within about two hours. An emer- 
gency meeting of all 84 applicants was called 
The students 


accepted it with grace and understanding. The 


and the plan was explained. 


interviewer was very well satisfied when he 
arrived and actually hired 3 of the men he 
interviewed. 

That was our first experience with team- 
With other scheduled 


visits bearing down on us, we adopted the plan 


work by compulsion. 


at once, and passed out mimeographed descrip- 
tions of the plan to each prospective June 
graduate. I present it as a single solution to 


the pre-selection problem. 


Three Classifications of Interviews 


We have given interviews three classifica- 
Class 1, 


interviews are those inter- 


and call them Class 2, and 
Class 3. Class 1 


views that are first choice 


tions. 


with the individual 
student concerned. Class | is a priority classi- 
fication. Class 2 interviews are a second pri- 
ority classification. They are scheduled only 
when vacancies exist on a company’s inter- 
view schedule after all students have had an 
opportunity to schedule Class 1 interviews 
Class 3 interviews are a 
They 


uled only when vacancies still exist after all 


with that company. 
non-priority classification. are sched- 
students have had an opportunity to schedule 


Class 1 and Class 2 interviews. 


Control is provided by setting a limit on the 


number of interviews in each classification 


during the semester. Students are allowed 5 
Class 1 


No limit is placed on Class 3 interviews. When 


interviews and 5 Class 2 interviews. 


and if all students have had 4 Class 1 inter- 
4 Class 2 


interviews are permitted in those classifica- 


views or interviews, additional 


tions. 


Two steps are required when a student 
First, when 
he learns that a particular company has sched- 


wishes to schedule an interview. 


uled a visit. he reports to the placement office 


afd simply informs us that he desires an inter- 
view with that company and specifies the 
interview classification. Second, he later 
returns to the placement office in accordance 
with the “timing plan” and arranges a definite 


time for his interview. 


The whole procedure is synchronized by the 


“timing plan.” 10 days before interviews 
begin, the notice of a proposed visit by a 
company is posted on the bulletin board. 
interviews only are 


3 days before 


days before interviews begin, a list of accepted 


Applicants for Class 1 
accepted until interviews. 3 
Class 1 applicants is posted. Students on this 
list report to the placement office and arrange 
interview times. If vacancies exist, a notice is 
posted that applicants for Class 2 interviews 


will be accepted for a period of 1 day. 
Two days before interviews begin, a list of 
accepted Class 2 applicants is posted and these 


students report to arrange interview times. If 
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vacancies still exist, a notice is posted that 
Class 3 interviews will be accepted for a period 


of ] day . 


One day before interviews begin a_ final 
interview schedule is posted, and copies of the 
schedule are prepared for the employment 


representatiy e. 


If the employment representative schedules 
a group meeting, any and all interested stu- 
If a student who 
attends the 


dents are invited to attend. 


has not scheduled an interview 
group meeting and decides that he would like 
to schedule a Class | interview with that com- 
pany, he will be permitted to schedule an 
interview, provided the schedule is not already 


filled with Class | interviews. 


Up to this point, the student himself has 
done the pre-selection. He has analyzed his 
own qualifications to determine the industries 
and the companies in which he has the best 
Once he has made 


that 


employ ment opportunity. 


this self-analysis. he knows the system 
itself will assure him a priority on his choice. 
For example, when all Westinghouse inter- 
views were Class 1. we did not have to sched 
ule “shoppers” from Petroleum, Agricultural, 
Civil 


served their Class |] 


and Engineering those students — re- 


interviews for industries 


where they were in demand. 


Bear in mind that Class I's are scheduled 


first. then Class 2’s. and. last. Class 3’s. If we 
have more Class | applicants than the schedule 


will accommodate. actual pre-selection is em- 


ployed. | arm myself with qualification sheets 
and identification photos of each student and 
yo to the department heads and faculty. 
Briefly, | tell them what I know about the 


company—what it is and what it does. what its 


specifications are. Usually it is surprisingly 
easy to remove a few students who simply do 
not Cooperation has been 


seem to belong 


ileal. 


if a company wants to talk lo all interested 


applicants, we schedule students for all classes, 
1. 2. and 3. 


after seeing the list that it wants to cut off a 


Then if the company decides 


few students, we simply cut off the Class 3’s; 
we can then cut off some Class 2’s also, if 
necessary. 

If we have not filled a company’s schedule, 
we might at the last minute reclassify all inter- 
views as Class 3 and then schedule additional 
Class 3’s until the schedule is filled. 

The greatest single advantage seems to be 
the self pre-selection responsibility placed on 
the students. The scheme is flexible enough 
that we can give a company about what it 
wants without actually hand-picking the can- 
didates. | believe that the scheme is fair to 
the students. Actually they have a wide range 
They 


assured of as many as 5 priority interviews; 


of possibilities and opportunities. are 
they have a good chance of scheduling 5 addi- 
tional interviews with at least seme priority; 
and they; might even schedule additional inter- 
We 


had several cases where all interviews sched- 


views in the unlimited Class 3 category. 


uled for a company were Class 3. especially 
some interviews for Civil Service positions 
when no definite employment offers could be 
exper ted. 

\t the beginning. | was afraid that we might 
have an accounting problem in keeping track 
of each student's interviews. However. this 
difficulty did not develop. and we can easily 
keep our books up-to-date, 

| know that this scheme sounds rather com 
plicated. However, in actual practice it works 


smoothly and efficiently. [| repeat that it is 


an isolated solution applied to a particular 
problem. 

Please do not interpret what I have said to 
mean that pre-selection is proposed as a cure 
ills. 
of us choose to adopt pre-selection. we should 


if we 


pre-selection, we can at least condone it. 


for all ow | believe that. even if some 


proceed cautiously. cannot encourage 


w 





PSYCHOLOGICAL AND VOCATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


Ropert E, Link. Director of Placement 
Brooklyn College 


Brooklyn, Neu 


In his present capacity 


{dvisor and Assistant to the Chie} of 
Brooklyn Regional Office. 


Ur. Link is responsible for the 
recruitment for graduate and undergraduate students. 
{dvisement and Guidance, ] etferans 


) ork 


selection, placement and field 
Prior to this he was Vocational 
4dministration, 


He is now a candidate tor the doctorate in administration and guidance at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and has written several articles on placement and adult 


education. 


Mr. Link served in the Navy for 


over four 


years, one of his primary jobs being 


Executive Officer in a Naval Rehabilitation Center, responsible to the Welfare Division 


Navy Personnel. 
HE development of a placement program 
at any college or university requires that it 
the 


placed by the institution on the 


be continuously evaluated in terms of 
importance 
satisfactory adjustment of its graduates to a 


competitive labor market. In the light of a 


culture that is becoming more specialized, it 
is important that college students first be intel- 
lectually and emotionally prepared and then 
This that 


placement counselors be cognizant of labor 


vocationally oriented. requires 
market needs as well as the dynamics of the 


This 


is achieved through close contact with business 


product which they are merchandising. 


and industrial personnel people regarding 
their day to day and possible future demands 
in employment. and with seniors and gradu 
ates. At Brooklyn College. which 


20.000 


has an 


enrollment of over students in the 


several divisions, it is important that a feeling 
of responsibility and coordination be estab 


lished 


community, so that within the philosophy of 


between the college and the business 


a liberal arts college, opportunities can be 
offered for presentation of occupational and 
vocational guidance for students in becoming 
adjusted and finding places in the community. 


With the 


functions of a 


mind, and 
College 


Committee should be of particular interest to 


this in organization 


Placement Advisory 
those who believe that there should be close 


cooperation between the placement and coun 





He is at present in the Organized Naval Reserve 


seling services of a college and the community. 
represented by prominent business, industrial 
and professional leaders. The Advisory Com 
mittee can explore vocational opportunities 
for college students in business and profes 
sional fields, and help to eliminate the gap 
the 


overall planning of placement and guidance 


between community and the college in 


for young adults. The committee, composed 
of top level executives in different fields, is in 
a strategic position to understand many of the 


and social. which 


Working as a 


unified group. the committee can aid the stu 


problems, both economi 


confront college students. 


dents by indicating labor market needs and 
job requirements to them. determining job 
cluster of positions for which they may be 


eligible. and. on the basis of wide industrial 


experience, making suggestions for changes 
in the college curriculum to meet their voca 
needs 


officials 
thinks of ccllege students. 


tional The committee can also help 


college understand what industry 


Public Relations 


A college Placement Office Advisory Com 
mittee functions in the field of public relations 
by making top business executives familiar 
with the educational philosophy, principle- 
and scope of an institution of higher learning 
Members of such a committee are in a position 


to acquaint other business and professional 
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organizations with the quality of the college 
student and the professional ethics and stand- 
ards of a college placement office. This com- 
mittee gives college officials a medium through 
which to get the expressed reaction of business 
people regarding the possible placement and 
vocational guidance of college students in the 
various areas of employment. This leads to 
further research studies in placement on the 
demands of industry for new jobs available in 
relation to college students’ qualifications. 
More and more, placement offices will strive 
for selective placement of college applicants. 
This practice should be helpful to industry and 
to the student who eventually will be placed 
in the right vocational objective. It is impor- 
tant that college placement offices have an 
integral responsibility in an educational insti- 
tution. A placement office should be continu- 
ously scrutinized, the Advisory Committee of 


business, professional and college officials 
providing common ground for scrutinization 
in relation to the college and the community. 
In addition, a faculty committee on employ- 
ment should work in close cooperation with 
the director of placement interpreting college 
rules, regulations, and policies. 

Placement Office 
Faculty Employment Committees can help to 


Youth 


These are designed to help the student decide 


Advisory Committees and 


promote Careers for Conferences. 
upon and secure the position for which he is 
best qualified through education, training. and 
experience. The following are some examples 
of different questions that deal with the organ- 


ization of a Career Day Conference. 


1. What should be the organizational pat- 
How 


should the program be developed, taking into 


tern of the Career Day Conference? 


consideration the requirements for different 


jobs, personal character, and training in spe- 


cial skills needed on the part of the employer? 


2. Indicate to students labor trends in the 


fields in which they wish to be employed as 


undergraduates and graduates of a liberal arts 
college. 

3. Have speakers point out possible “job 
entries” in the different fields for which a col- 
lege student may be qualified, and indicate 
how fast one is likely to get ahead. 


1. What 


invited to Career Day Conferences? 


should be 
These 


conferences should have as their aim making 


types of speakers 


available occupational information which will 
help the student to determine the one or two 
occupations for which he is best fitted, and to 
determine what he has to offer in the way of 
marketable service. 
What Students Want to Know 

In order to gear Career Day Conferences 
at Brooklyn College to the needs of the stu- 
dents, a questionnaire was sent to seniors 
requesting them to indicate the kinds of 
information they would like discussed at the 
conference. 217 desired information on occu- 
pations; 36 to seek a job and contact people; 
10 teacher's license requirements and examina- 
tions; 1 no information desired; 4 wanted 
guidance; 2 interested in scholarships; 4 part 
time and summertime jobs; 1 temporary em- 
ployment; 1 extra work; 3 information on 
private agencies; 1 health jobs; 1 why college 
graduates get lower starting salaries; 4 how 
past Brooklyn College graduates are faring: 
2 the preparation of college graduates for 
jobs; 2 fields open to liberal arts graduates: 
1 the chances of a college graduate getting a 
job in preference to a high school graduate: 
6 graduate school information; 1 tests and 
graduate record examinations. 31 students or 
9.7% of the seniors answering this question- 
When 


they were asked for their ultimate vocational 


naire did not answer this question. 


goals, they indicated the following: 1 or .3% 
actuarial; 4 or 1.2% bacteriology; 2 or .6% 
1L.8°° certified public 
accountancy; 5 or 1.5% chemistry; 2 or .6% 


bio-chemistry; 6 or 


‘ 


dentistry ; 3 or .9'¢ economics: 2 or .6% engi- 


‘December 5th and 7th, 1949 
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4 or 1.2% 
2.5% journalism; 6 or 1.8% law; 8 or 2.5% 
management (executive) ; 3 or .9% medicine: 
4 or 1.2% merchandising; 1 or .3°¢ occupa- 
tional therapy; 2 or .6% physics; 13 or 4% 


psychology; 13 or 4% research; 1 or .3% 


neering ; home economics; 8 or 


sales; 1 or .3% secretarial (executive) ; 27 or 
6.4% social worker; 3 or .9% statistics; 12 or 
3.7% teaching (college) ; 123 or 38.6% teach- 
ing (elementary, secondary); 6 or 1.8% 
10.3% The 


321 seniors responding also indicated the fol- 


translating; 33 or undecided. 
lowing plans immediately after graduation: 57 
or 17.8% chose work and continued educa- 
153 or 48.9% 


were undecided; 62 or 19.4% 


tion: chose work: 23 or 7.2% 
were going to 
continue education; 26 or 8.1% chose work 
or continued education. 

Experience with Career Day Conferences 
helps us to reach some of these important 
conclusions. First of all, there is a responsi- 


bility in guiding students at every opportunity 
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to prepare for the right kind of vocation. 
Career Day Conferences are a contributing 
factor in preventing and correcting malad- 
justments stemming from inadequacy of occu- 
pational information, and consultation on 
careers should be a continuing process from 
the freshman year onward, enabling students 
to plan their programs well in advance of 
graduation. Special efforts should be made 
for college freshmen and sophomores to at- 
tend, because they are the students who need 
the advice most and can do something about 
it. A letter bearing the college president's sig- 
nature should be read to all classes informing 
them of the Career Conference programs. It 
is important that Career Conferences be held 
early in the term so that students will have the 
opportunity to meet with their respective col 
lege counselors. This will make these meetings 
more worthwhile. It might be advisable to 
list these conferences on the college calendar 


at a time when they will not compete with any 
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other college program. Consideration should 
be given to Career Conferences for evening 
session students, these to be simplified, and 
based on their particular vocational needs. 
Finally. greater cooperation should be devel- 
oped between the various college clubs and 
career and vocational programs. 


Oflice 


Conferences. 


Advisory Committee. 


field 


indicate that 


Placement 


Caree! and contacts with 


management and labor with a 
stabilizing labor market not all students will 
be employable, and that many students will be 
in need of placement counseling. Since most 
young people do not think realistically about 
their vocational objectives until the — last 
moment. educators must make provision for 
placement counseling within the framework of 
a general education. Placement counseling is 
a rather general term and an explanation of 
some of the elements that go into it may be of 
interest to the reader. It is a “must” that col- 
lege students, espec ially seniors. be informed 
about the techniques involved in looking for 
jobs, especially as the graduates of 1950 will 
do more job hunting of their own. College 
students should be made aware of the different 


The 


college job applicant should be guided in care- 


factors involved in securing a position. 


fully choosing a position in which he will be 
most happy and successful and informed of 
hooks in the college or 


the various career 


public library which will give him occupa- 
tional information concerning the types ol 
positions available for a person with his quali- 
fications. If necessary, interviews with a 
counselor, members of the guidance depart- 
ment. or other faculty members at the college 
should be arranged to determine better how to 
focus his job aims in a major occupational 


held or job category. 


Letter of Application 


In counseling students, more attention must 
he paid to letters of application and the per- 


sonal data sheet as most students are not aware 


What kind of letter of 
This 
letter should be brief, but long enough to 
Think in 


It is necessary 


of their importance. 


application should the student write? 


contain all the essential information. 
terms of the employer's time. 
to keep in mind that the letter of application 
must be carefully planned and it must list all 
the characteristics and experience desirable 
for the job. Employers get hundreds of letters 
of application, so the letter must appear out- 
standing because of its originality. neatness. 
completeness and arrangement. The applicant 
should state first that which is of most interest 
to his prospect. 

Placement counseling assists the student in 
securing a position by instructing the appli- 
cant how to obtain working papers and social 
card if necessary, and. when 


security neces- 


related established 
State 


Men's Christian 


sary. referring him to 


agencies such as the Employment 


Service, Young Association 
Employment Service, local Urban League and 
other accepted private and public employment 
agencies. 

The student should be told how to apply for 
a particular job and to choose one or two 
related jobs as alternates in the locale in which 


he wishes to seek employment. The college stu- 


dent, at the time of registering with the place- 


ment office, should have explained to him the 
different methods of locating prospective em- 
ployers for future contacts. The college job 
applicant should be told to check bulletin 
boards for information, especially for all Civil 
Service announcements, municipal, state and 
federal, the daily advertisements in local news- 
papers for possible job leads, directories which 
contain the listings of many companies, and 
chambers of commerce. All this information 
will help the student to locate prospective 


employers. In college. where social amenities 


are stressed, the student or job applicant 


should be told that for the personal interview 
the applic ant who looks well groomed may not 
necessarily but if he 


vet the job does not 
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make the best possible appearance, he may lose 
a potential position. The job applicant should 
be neat. clean in appearance and not dress 
conspicuously . 

Services and facilities of the college place- 
More 


more. graduates are contacting the college 


ment ofiee are greatly utilized. 


and 
placement office for help as these graduates 
need assistance in securing full, or in some 
Place- 


ment counselors must carefully study and ana- 


cases, part time professional positions. 


lyze the college curriculum in relation to job 
opportunities available for applicants espec- 
cially when labor market trends indicate em- 
ployment opportunities may be less favorable. 
This places the director of placement in the 
educational 


forefront of an advanced 


area, 


challenging our present-day institutions of 


higher learning. 


Summer Employment 


From a standpoint of work experience. col- 
the 
months, work as camp counselors or in other 
The 


placement office must realize the importance of 


lege students should, during summet 


positions related to their college majors. 
students working during the summers either in 


Last 
year, over 1500 Brooklyn College students were 


temporary part or full time positions. 


interviewed for camp jobs. This type of oppor- 
tunity gives the student a great deal of experi- 
ence and growth in addition to his college 
and studies. At 


experien a large college. 


however, where large numbers of students can 


occupy all the available time of vocational 


counselors for only 


camp placement, group 
guidance may be utilized to great advantage 
enabling the placement counselor to meet with 
large groups of students within scheduled 
hours so that more interviews for camp jobs 
are made possible. More students spending 


will 


institution a larger student 


their summers at camp as counselors 
eventually give the 
body having a richer collegiate experience 
Such positions as camp counselor, doctor's 
assistant, receptionist, sales research assistant. 
the 


during the summer 


are a few of 


many positions available 


which give the college 
student pre-professional training in a voca- 


tional objective In 


the above 


srooklyn College stu- 


addition to 
mentioned positions, 
dents also fill the following positions during 
the semester——various governmental profes 
sional and clerical jobs, adult education, artist, 
hacteriologist, bookkeeper, cashier, chauffeur, 


clerk. 


copy 


chemist, clerk-student-assistant. copy 


reader, 


writer, counselor, dietitian, 


economic research assistant, 


group worker, 


junior executive, medical technician, messen 


ger, shipping clerk, soda dispenser, social 


worker, social investigator, stenographer. 


kindergarten teacher. It is important to keep 
in mind that students placed through the 
Brooklyn College placement office last summer 
earned $35.000., 


ove! From September 1, 


1948, to August 31, 1949, college applicants 
plac ed by 


the same office for employment 


earned over $350,000. Many college students 
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need either part or full time jobs in order to 


remain at college. 


It is important to note that placement office 
records indicate a large percentage of college 
applicants who are referred to job openings 
listed with the college do not contact the em- 
ployers. This is a serious problem which must 
be remedied, for it affects both present and 
future applicants genuinely interested in secur- 
ing employment through the college placement 
office. 


being used by the placement office as a tech- 


Addressed return referral cards are 


nique to solve this problem. Students are also 
told that no further referrals will be made 
unless they inform the placement office regard- 


ing the outcome of their last interview. 


In order to do a more effective placement 
job, because of present supply and demand 
for college graduates, many different methods 
of job recruitment are used. The director 
should consider this an important area of 
placement work, and an assistant should be 
assigned to handle just the details of this 
responsibility. Recruitment can be done by 
direct mail and telephone solicitation of com- 
panies, general newspaper and radio publicity, 
Career Day college programs, and of course 
by direct personal contact. Many employers 
telephone job orders to the placement office. 


Many contacts farther afield are developed 
It 


reactivate old job orders which may prove 


through faculty members. is useful to 
profitable and also to make visits to former 
employers of college students. Campus visits 
by employers, represented by employment or 
personnel managers, to interview college stu- 

to 
and 


\ Col- 


lege Advisory Committee can be helpful in this 


office in order 


the 


dents in the placement 


become acquainted with facilities 


operations of a college are arranged. 
type of activity. National retail stores’ repre- 
sentatives, civil service representatives, camp 
directors. quasi governmental agencies. and 


superintendents of public schools can be 
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invited to visit the placement office for recruit- 
ment purposes. 


Placement Research 


For a placement office to perform its task 
well, it is necessary that some research be 
undertaken in particular areas of work in- 
volved in the placement of young college 
adults. 
that employers prefer to visit a centralized 
office and interview candidates for jobs rather 


For example, research does indicate 


than go to several different offices. Research 
the cumulative 


files, are important, and that the placement 


also indicates that records, 
office must maintain up-to-date records of its 
students. But most important of all, in these 
trying times one must not engage in crystal 
ball reading, but rather rely on sound research 
methods which will pay further dividends by 
better placement of students. This, ultimately, 
is a goal that we must accept and endeavor to 
achieve. 

When the student knows the requirements of 
the job for which he qualifies, he is in a posi- 
tion to offer a service instead of asking for a 
job. He must not depend on passive presenta- 
tion, but must develop the ability to sell this 
service to an employer. The placement coun- 
selor can help the student to do this by assist- 
ing him in assembling samples of the kind of 
work he does (laboratory drawing, research 
studies, articles in school publications, costume 
designs, etc.), helping him to plan his job 
interviews, letters of application, instructing 
him in follow-up procedures, and, perhaps 
most important, by stimulating in him an intel- 
of job hunting. 
The placement counselor should be equipped 
of the 
and extra-curricular activities 


ligent approach to the business 


with a_ record student’s scholastic 
achievements 
so that if the occasion should arise, he will be 
able to furnish an employer with a concise, 
accurate reference. This, in addition to aiding 
the student, will promote closer cooperation 


In 


between businessmen and college officials. 
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addition, the placement counselor must be 
ready to provide the following kinds of serv- 
ices in connection with counseling students in 
day and evening sessions of an institution of 
higher learning. Students must be referred to 
literature or to individuals as sources at which 
questions pertaining to occupational informa- 
tion may be and directed to 
information about any type of further educa- 
tion of interest to him. 


answered, 


The counselor must 
strive to help the student obtain employment 
after graduation and while attending evening 
session make available information concerning 
scholarship opportunities in various institu- 
tions and provide qualified students with 
information on how to apply for these schol- 
arships. Information dealing with apprentice- 
ship programs in all types of work should be 
available to students as should information 
dealing with veteran on-the-job training pro- 


grams. cooperative work-study programs. and 


special testing programs used in certain firms 
or educational The 
should be able to provide sample application 
forms so that students are fully informed with 
respect to the kinds of questions that they will 
be asked in applying for a job. 


institutions. counselor 


Educational and vocational counseling has 


been accepted by many colleges as an impor- 


tant part of the overall educational program. 
Placement counseling will fall short of its goal, 
however, unless there is a realistic understand. 
ing of jobs that exist in the labor market, and 
of the college curriculum. Placement and 
employment directors, psychologists and guid- 
ance personnel connected with educational 
institutions must think in terms of the individ- 
ual as an entity, so that the student will be 
guided into proper channels of employment 
through proper vocational counseling, labor 
market information, and an evaluation of the 


student's aptitudes. abilities and interests. 


NEW GUIDANCE TOOL 


Something new in guidance literature—a series of 
“What to Read” bibliographies of occupational litera 
ture, has just been published by B'nai B'rith Voca- 
tional Service Bureau, 1424 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. The series is arranged as a kit 
of 1024 lists that 
literature for about 500 of the occupations and in 
dustries that are 


provide up to date referenc es to 
believed to be of most interest to 
high school and college youth. 

This kit is a unique tool for the counselor, teacher 
er librarian in that each counselee or inquirer can 
be provided conveniently and economically with in 
dividual reading lists for the 
hin. 


job fields that interest 
It is no longer necessary to copy a list of titles 
or to refer the counselee to bibliographic volumes. 
The loose-leaf arrangement of the kit makes possible 
the periodic replenishment of these lists at a nominal 
cost 

There are 
held. The based 
upon the relative interest of young people, nationally, 
in the different job State 


Occupational Information and Guidance were polled 


from 4 to 12 
number for 


lists for each 


occupation 1s 


reading 
any 


areas Supervisors of 


to obtain their estimate of the relative interest of 


high school youth in each of nearly 200 occupations 

Ihe reading lists are arranged according to the 
job classification in the 1949 edition of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, with additional sheets for 
certain industries, and other broad categories, such 
as jobs for women, or jobs in the armed services 
Counselors and librarians will find these reading lists 
useful in checking the completeness of or in expand 
ing their occupational information libraries. 


The books and pamphlets are listed in these bibli 
ographies in order of date of publication. After each 
title appears the name of the author, publisher, ad 
dress, publication date, number of pages and price 
Many titles also include data as to The 
final entry is the publisher's estimate of the lowest 
level (junior or senior high, or college) 
the publication is suitable 


content 
for which 


The 10 x ]4inch kit is contained in a permanent 
box suitable for a book shelf. An index and instruc 
each kit The kit is priced 


tion sheet 
at $3.00 


comes with 





RECRUITMENT OF COLLEGE GRADUATES* 


JUNIOR PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


HE Civil Service Commission announces a 


number of examinations which are de- 
signed primarily (although not exclusively, as 
will be explained later) to bring recent college 
The best- 


known of these are a few large group examina- 


graduates into the Federal service. 


tions with such titles as Junior Professional 


Assistant. Junior Agricultural Assistant. 


Junior Scientist, and Junior 


Assistant. 


Management 
These group examinations will be 
discussed here as one program, because they 
are fundamentally alike in purpose and general 
characteristics. 

This examining program grew out of the 
belief that it would be greatly to the Govern- 
ment’s advantage to provide some means of 
entry into the career service for professionally 
trained young people who lacked the experi- 
ence usually required for the professional 
examinations, but who would not be interested 
in clerical jobs that made no use of their train- 
ing, and that offered little chance of advance- 
ment in their specialized fields. The validity 
of this idea 


success of the program over the past-}5 years; 


has been demonstrated by the 


thousands of young men and women have been 
appointed from the junior-grade professional 


registers, and many have risen rapidly to 


administrative, professional. and scientific 


grades. 


positions in the higher g 


The 1934 


single general examination for college gradu- 


program was started in with a 


ates, called “Junior Civil Service Examiner.” 
In 1939 the title was changed to “Junior Pro- 
Assistant.” 


fessional This was not a job title, 


but an examination title only; appointments 
were made from separate registers established 
for individual occupations such as “Chemist.” 
“Economist.” “Engineer.” and so on. In su 


ceeding years, the single group examination 


has been divided into a number of more spe- 


*This discussion appears as a chapter in the pamphlet 
Occupations in the Federal Civil recently 
issued by the U.S Commission, Wash 
ington, D. ¢ 


Service 


Civil Service 


cialized group examinations, each covering a 
broad subject-matter field and each carrying 
a descriptive title as indicated in the opening 
paragraph above. These are still examination 
titles rather than job titles, however. 


Occupational Fields Included 
The examinations cover a wide range of 

specialized fields, or options, most of which 
are indicated in the following list: 

A gronomist 

Animal husbandman 

Aquatic biologist 

Archeologist 

Astronomer 

Bacteriologist 

Botanist 

Budget assistant 

Chemist 

Dairy husbandman 

Economist 

Engineer 

Entomologist 

Farm management supervisor 

Food and drug inspector 

Forester 

General administrative assistant 

Geneticist 

Geographer 

Home Economist 

Horticulturist 

Legal assistant 

Librarian 

Mathematician 

Metallurgist 

Patent examiner 

Personnel assistant 

Physicist 

Plant pathologist 

Plant physiologist 

Plant quarantine inspector 

Poultry husbandman 

Psychologist 

Range conservationist 

Social science analyst 

Soil conservationist 

Soil scientist 

Statistician 

Textile technologist 

Trade-mark examiner 

Wildlife biologist 


Zoologist ( parasitology ) 
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\ separate register is established for each 
option. Appointments from these registers 


are made to positions in practically all 
agencies of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, at the basic entrance salary of $3,100 
a year. Positions are located in Washington, 
D. C., and throughout the country. 

No experience is required for these exam- 
inations, and they are therefore particularly 
attractive to young men and women who have 
recently completed, or are about to complete, 
their formal education. College graduates and 
senior students may qualify for the written 
examination solely on the basis of their college 
training, provided that they can show the 
required number of semester hours in the 


More- 


over, they may apply for as many options as 


particular fields for which they apply. 
they wish. 


Issuance of Announcements 


The examinations normally are announced 
once a year, shortly after the beginning of the 
fall term. Each announcement lists the options 
included in the examination. However, not all 
of the specialized fields mentioned above are 
offered every year. A given option may be 
omitted if there is no prospect of vacancies in 
the field of that option during the coming year, 
or if there is an adequate register of eligibles 
remaining from the previous year’s examina- 
tions. In some cases, when the demand in a 
particular field exceeds the supply of eligibles. 
the option is announced separately on an open- 
continuous basis—that is, with no closing date 
for the acceptance of applications. In other 
cases, when the demand is limited to a certain 
the 


locally by the Civil Service regional office sery 


geographic area, option is announced 


ing that area. A few subjects ( accounting, for 


example) are never included in the group ex- 
aminations, but are announced separately when 
needed. Consequently, a prospective applicant 
who does not find his specialty in the cur- 
rent group announcements should determine 
whether an appropriate examination has been 


announced under an individual title. 


General Requirements 


Although the recruitment of recent college 
graduates is the primary aim of the group 


examinations. a bachelor’s degree is not an 


€ 
absolute requirement. It is possible to qualify 


for many options on the basis of experience 
alone. or of a combination of education and 
experience. To give an illustration, the re 
quirements for the “Economist” option in the 
1849 Junior Professional Assistant announce 


ment were as follows: 


“A. A full 


t-year course, in an accredited 
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college or university . . .*, leading to a 
bachelor’s degree, with 24 semester hours in 
economics and 3 semester hours in statis- 
tics; or 

“B. 
hours in economics and 3 semester hours in 
statistics, in an accredited college or uni- 
versity plus additional appropriate 
experience or education which, when com- 
bined with these courses, will total 4 years 
of education and experience and give the 
applicant a technical knowledge comparable 
to that which would have been acquired 
through successful completion of a full 4- 
year college course.” 
Certain other options 


Courses consisting of 24 semester 


had 


requirement as to college courses; applicants 


no positive 
were admitted on the basis of 4 years (or in a 
few cases, 3) of qualifying experience, or a 
time-equivalent combination of experience and 
education. 

Applications are also accepted from students 


who expect to complete all the courses re- 


quired in their optional fields by the end of the 


current school year. If they pass the exam- 
ination, such students may receive provisional 
appointments, with actual entrance on duty in 
the position contingent upon their furnishing 
proof that the required courses have been 
completed. 

All candidates must take a written (“assem- 
bled”) examination, which is given usually in 
the early spring. The questions in this exam- 
ination do not pertain to the subject-matter 
fields, except in some of the physical sciences, 
but are designed to test the applicant's aptitude 
for learning and for adjusting to the duties of 
the position, rather than to test his technical 
knowledge. The scores made on the written 
test determine the successful candidates’ rela- 
tive standing on the register of eligibles. 

Determining Requirements 
for 


static, 


The 


have 


requirements these examinations 


never been and probably never 
llegiate 

ich the 

ced 


56 


will be. Before each annual announcement is 
prepared, the needs of the service for the com- 
ing year are determined as nearly as possible, 
and the effectiveness of past requirements is 
evaluated on the basis of the agencies’ experi- 
ence with appointees from previous registers. 
A number of changes have been made since 
the Junior Professional Assistant examination 
was first given in 1939. Early examinations 
were open to college graduates only, and com- 
petitors could be examined in only one option; 
these restrictions are no longer observed. The 
subject-matter test that was once a part of the 
written examination (a different set of ques- 
tions for each option) has been discontinued 
for all but a few fields. In some cases, the 
experience of the operating agencies has dem- 
onstrated that certain changes in the specific 
desirable. 


And, as 


mentioned previously, various options have 


college-course requirements were 


and these changes have been made. 


been included or excluded from year to year 
in accordance with demand. 

Other changes may be required by changing 
conditions. For example, the work program 
of an agency may change over a period of 
years to such an extent that employes with a 
different kind of specialization will be needed 
In 


such a case, these changes in emphasis will be 


to perform the same general type of work. 


reflected in the requirements of education and 
Edu- 


cational requirements also may change in 


experience for the positions concerned. 


order to keep pace with changes in profes- 
sional standards caused by new knowledge and 
new methods. 

There is consequently no certainty that the 
requirements or the options stated in one 
year’s announcement will be the same in suc- 
ceeding years. However, the changes, when 
they do occur, are usually not great in any one 
year, and the requirements over a period of 
four years are apt to be similar—enough so 
that the student who plans a course of study 


with a view to preparing himself for entry into 
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the Federal service through this type of exam- 
ination has an excellent chance of being able 
to qualify. 


Training and Advancement 


The positions filled through these examina- 
tions. particularly those in the physical sci- 
ences, are primarily in the “trainee” category. 
\ppointees are trained during their first year 
of employment in the particular type of work 
done by the employing agency. There are 
some positions, however, in which appointees 
begin immediately to technical 


After | 


service at the entrance 


serve in a 
capacity without further training. 
year of satisfactory 
grade, employes are eligible for promotion to 
positions in the next higher grade ($3.825 a 
year), as vacancies occur. Advancement 
thereafter depends largely upon the individ- 
ual’s capacity and performance—and, of 
course, upon the occurrence of vacancies in 


higher-grade positions. 


STUDENT AID EXAMINATIONS 


Summer employment with 


opportunities, 
chances to qualify for permanent jobs, are 
offered to junior-year college students through 
the Student Aid and comparable examinations. 
These examinations include various options in 
the physical sciences and engineering. Ap- 


pointments are made to 


subprofessional 
trainee positions paying $2,875 a year. 

Like the junior professional examinations, 
the Student Aid usually 


announced in the fall, shortly after the begin- 


examinations are 
ning of the school year. Applicants must have 
received credit equivalent to at least three 
years of study 


academic toward a bachelor’s 


— 


degree, with major study in one of the op- 
tional fields, or must expect to complete all 
the courses required for the first three years in 
their respective fields by the end of the cur- 
rent school year. No substitution of experienc e 
for education is accepted. A similar trainee 
program has been open to « ollege s phomores 
Candidates usually take a written test similar 
to that given in the junior professional exam- 
inations. Offers of provisional appointment 
are made during the spring, to become effec- 
tive after the completion of the education 
required by the announcement. 
features in the 


There are many attractive 


Student Aid examinations. Students who are 
appointed have an opportunity to participate 
in special training programs in Federal re 
search laboratories and ofhices. They perform 
subprofessional duties involving such work as 
scientific research, laboratory experimenta 
tion, and the recording and analyzing of data 
The laboratories are provided with scientific 
equipment and facilities of the most advanced 
type. 

Although the appointments are usually for 
employment during school vacation periods, 
they are probational rather than temporary 
This means that they may lead to permanent 
status and eligibility for promotion to highet 
grades without further examination. 

Student aids who complete the summer 
training program and who are recommended 
for retention may be placed on furlough tor 


After 


4 years of appropriate 


leave without pay) to return to college. 
the completion of 
academic study and the required on-the-job 
training, they may be promoted to full-time 
professional and technical positions at $3.100 


a year. 


al 





PLACEMENT PRACTICES 


A Survey Among 200 Colleges and Universities and 200 Business and 
Industrial Concerns Re the Question: 


“Which METHOD of presenting information regarding graduates do you 
prefer, Booklet of all members of the graduating class. Individual Personal 


Data sheet. or another method?” 


Conducted during the summer, 1949, by the 
Placement Service Office, } alparaiso University 


Valparaiso, Indiana 


OLiver E. GRAEBNER. Director 


In addition to his duties as Director of the Placement Service at Valparaiso University, 
Wr. Graebner also instructs in psychology there. 

He also taught psychology in the ASTP program at the University of Pittsburgh 
Bejore accepting his present appointment, he was psychology instructor at Evansville 
College, where he also served as V.A. Advisement Counselor. 

Wr. Greebner is now completing course work for the doctorate ct Indiana Ul niversity 
He is a graduate of St. John’s College, Winheld, Kansas, Concordia Theological Seminary 
! received his master’s degree from the University of Pittsburgh 

Wr. Graebner has written articles for the “Walther League Messenger.” “The Cresset 
and the “Lutheran School Journal. His “Psycho Therapy lor Pastors and Teachers 
now being printed 


and 


N establishing a placement office at Val- of cther schools and also of business men as 


paraiso University we were immediately to their practices and preferences. For this 


confronted with the need for establishing con-  ;eason a survey was made of 200 business 


tacts with industry and business on behalf of conceens wail 206 colleans end exiventitien the 


our graduates. The question arose. How shall a . . 
pasties sy country over. The following gives a brief 
we advertise their availability and qualities, 
: ; resume of the results. 
by means of a boc klet. by means of individual 
personal data sheets, only through credentials Report of Business Firms 
sent upon request, or by some other method? 
We were impressed by the important and A one-page questionnaire was mailed to 
imposing looking volumes issued by state personnel directors in large and small business 
university placement offices regarding their houses all over the United States asking them 
current graduates. In order to be sure we to check their preference and return in prepaid 


were on the right track we decided to inquire envelope. The results appear to line up thus: 


Number sent: 200 Replies: 81 


“From your experience with schools who advertise the qualities and availability of their 
graduates, which METHOD of presenting information (by the Placement Bureau of the 
“\« hool)} do you prefer _ 


Booklet, including photos and personal data of all graduates: 
a. Prefer alphabetical listing of names A to Z 
b. Prefer listing by majors (Accounting, Sales, etc.) 


c. Prefer listing by type of work desired by the graduate 
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Individual Personal Data sheet (81% x 11 or other size) with photo and information for 

each graduate: 

a. Prefer receiving from Placement offices Individual Personal Data sheets for ONLY 
those candidates who are trained for work in our company 

b. Would like to receive complete set of Individual Personal Data sheets for all grad- 


uates so we can make our own selection 


Another method 


Report of Placement Offices 
Number sent: 200 Replies: 159 
“What METHOD do you use to advertise the qualities and availability of your graduat 


among industries, companies and schools? 


1. Booklet, including photos and personal data of ALL graduates: 
a. We list names A to Z 
b. We list by majors (Accounting, Sales, ete.) 


c. We list by type of work desired by the graduate 





Individual Personal Data sheet (81% x 11 or other size) with photo 
for EACH graduate: 
a. We send Personal Data sheets of only those who we think will suit the job or jobs 100 


b. We send complete set of Individual Personal Data sheets for all graduates so com- 


and information 


panies or schools can make their own selection 


Another method 
Note: The above figures represent in some cases multiple listing by the same school 
company, e.g., some prefer or use both booklet and individual data sheet 
We have studied the 45 replies who “use 1—Course given Seniors: “Techniques 
another method.” The following table pre- Job-Getting.” 
sents the variety of their responses: 
1—-No publication of any kind. companies where grads are desirous of 
Use credentials and personal letters. applying for work; no other advertising 


Personal Data sheet used only on Candidate prepares “profile” for 


Send credentials and personal record to 


each 
campus. application, 
Send selected “sketches” to selected “Our placement is disorganized.” 


firms. Student folder available for campus in 


Do not advertise, calls exceed supply. terviews by companies. 
Person to person, no: printed material Use alumnae a great deal for contacts 


used. Big city location obviates need for ad 


Mimeo lists of grads sent employing vertising campaign. 
officials. Letter or card sent companies indicating 
Data sent only on request. candidates: no individual mentioned or 
Law forbids using pictures, ete. Only described. 


general information advertised. 1—General literature mailed to companies 
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announcing the service, but no mention 
of number or types of grads availabk. 


Use State Employment Service chiefly. 
Conclusions 


number of conclusions seem pertinent: 


Practically all colleges and universities 
have established placement bureaus of 
one kind or other. most of them operat- 
ing as units which serve the entire school. 
Inasmuch as most schools have contacts 
with business and industry for their 


graduates it is increasingly necessary for 


all schools to use some direct means of 


uncovering employment opportunities. 
Business men prefer receiving informa- 
tion regarding applicants by means of 
Individual Data Sheets rather than the 
Booklet in a ratio of about 3 to 1. 
College and University placement offices 
also strongly favor the use of Individual 
Data Sheets rather than the Booklet. The 
cost of the Booklet seemed to prevent 
some who might otherwise be using that 
method. 


Both college and business placement 


directors mentioned in their remarks 
again and again that personal contact 
was still the most important part of any 
hiring procedure. 

Schools give company representatives 
rather complete dossiers of student quali- 
This is 


Company represen- 


fications, personnel record, etc. 
common practice. 
tatives visiting on campus or considering 
any applicant have come to look with 
favor upon and rather expect this sort of 
complete personal profile for any appli- 
cant, regardless of the manner of presen- 
tation. 

Smaller schools deal largely on a person- 


individual recommendation 


to-person, 
while larger schools are better organized 
and give employing officials more infor- 
mation about more candidates in a 
shorter period of time. It would appear 
wise for smaller schools to review their 
method of approach. 

The more energetic placement offices 
have field representatives who make reg- 
ular visits among business and industrial 
concerns to learn their needs and to 


advertise coming graduates. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations Conference 


More than 2000 educators and guidance and personnel specialists from the 
United States and Canada, representing major colleges and universities, public 
and private secondary school systems, and government agencies concerned with 
education, are expected to attend the national convention of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations, scheduled for March 27-30, in Atlantic 
City, N. J., it was announced by A. Blair Knapp, national coordinator for the 
1950 convention and vice-president of Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Knapp said it is believed that over 1500 educational institutions would 
be represented at the convention of the guidance and personnel group, which 
has a membership of 10,000 persons in this country and Canada. Theme of the 
1950 convention is “The Personnel Profession: Achievements and Objectives.” 

The guidance council serves as the coordinating agency for a group of 
constituent organizations concerned with all phases of personnel, educational 
and vocational guidance work—among which are the National Association of 
Deans of Women, National Vocational Guidance Association, American College 
Personnel Association, and the Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth. 





VOCATIONAL INTERESTS OF UNDERGRADUATES 


E. L. KLINGELHOFER, Placement Director, 
University of Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York 


Mr. Klingelhofer has had a rapid rise to the position he now holds. 


Immediately 


after graduation from the University of Buffalo, he became associated with the Bureau of 


Personnel Research at that University as a student advisor. 


The following year he was 


made Assistant Placement Director and in 1948 became Placement Director. 


Since 1949, in addition to his placement activities, he has been teaching courses in 
Occupational Orientation and Guidance in the College of Arts and Sciences and the 


School of Education. 


Having spent four years with the Army, Mr. Klingelhofer’s most significant assign- 
ments were with the European Civil Affairs Division as Assistant Adjutant General, with 
the U.N.R.R.A. as a liaison officer and with G-5 SHAEF working on administrative and 
field assignments in connection with the problems of displaced persons. 


His professional memberships include the New York State Counselors Association, 
Eastern College Personnel Officers Association, Western New York Guidance Association 
and the Industrial Relations Association of Western New York. 


us report is a brief summary of a study 
of the vocational preferences of undergrad- 
uates in four divisions of the University of 


Buffalo 


istration, Education, and Engineering. 


Arts and Sciences, Business Admin- 
The 
data for the survey were obtained from 3831 
questionnaires returned by students during the 
fall 1949 registration period, and represent 
93.2 of the total enrollment in the divisions 
listed above. One part of the questionnaire, 
and the one reported on here, asked the 
students to list, in order of preference, the 
occupations they were preparing to enter. 
Space was provided for 5 answers, although 
that 


curred in only 2'% 


the selection of many occupations oc- 
of the cases. 

The purpose of this aspect of the survey 
was, broadly, to secure information about the 
occupation preferences of students by school, 
collated 


observed or reliably reported trends in various 


class and sex, which, when with 


occupations, would serve as a factual basis for 


the vocational guidance activities of the 


Bureau of Personnel Research. It was also 


hoped that data which might permit the 
hypothecation of how and when vocational 


choices are made would be obtained. 
The statistical results of the study are much 
too lengthy to reproduce in their entirety here. 


but a few of the major findings are outlined 


briefly below. Anyone interested in receiving 
the complete report may do so by addressing 
a request to the Bureau of Personnel Research, 


University of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, New York. 


ARTs AND ScieNcES—MEN (1524) 
Arts College men replying to the ques 


tionnaire varied markedly in their responses 


according to their class standing. However, 


in any year (freshman, sophomore, ete.) 
about 10° of the group failed to specify 
any occupation which they preferred. Fifty 
of the first 


choice one of the four professions of medi 


percent freshmen made their 


cine, dentistry, law or the clergy. Seven 
percent of them selected teaching, and medi 
of all first 


Twenty-four 


cine alone accounted for 25% 


choices made by freshmen. 


percent of the seniors selected medicine. 
dentistry, law or the clergy, but 19% speci 
Medicine accounted for 14‘; 


of all choices for seniors. 


fied teaching. 
The decline in 
interest in the four professions identified 
above may be accounted for by the fact that 
most first year law and dental students are 
accepted with three years of academic back 
ground and would not be represented in the 
fourth year totals. Nevertheless, the great- 
est difference in these interests is shown to 


ures m parenthe i« r each gr 
{ individuals rep t n the 


ip indcate the nur 
sample for that grout 
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exist between the second and third years, 
where sophomores show almost exactly the 
same interests as freshmen, and juniors the 
same as seniors. The most noteworthy 
points in regard to these men are the growth 
in interest in teaching both as a primary 
and secondary choice, and the high percent- 
age of enrollment seeking entrance into 


professional schools. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES—-WOMEN (382) 
About 11‘+ of the women in each class 
did not state any occupational preference. 
Generally. primary choices fall in three 
broad fields—teaching (which accounted 
for 17% of freshmen and 34‘¢ of seniors), 
social service work (7° of freshmen, 11° 
of seniors) and medical technology (16% 
of freshmen, 13°¢ of juniors). Seniors in 
the University of Buffalo Medical Technol- 
ogy program take their training in hospitals 
in the area and are not reflected in the 
campus enrollment figures. No other occu- 
pational area claimed any consistently large 
perc entage of preferenc Se, and the expressed 
interests were rather wide in scope. It is 
interesting to note that regardless of class 
standing. less than 5‘¢ of the women list 
secretarial. office or business work as a first 


preference 


ENGINEERING -MEN AND WOMEN (833 MEN, 
| WOMAN) 

Most engineering students were able to 

cite an interest in a broad field of engineer- 


ing (e.g., mechanical. electrical. industrial). 


but found it difficult to refine their prefer- 


ences to indicate interests in research, devel- 
opment, design, production, sales, service or 
administration in their chosen fields. This 
may be due to limitations in the question 
naire method used in the survey. or it may 
result from lack of definiteness on the part 
of students attributable to anticipated difh- 


culty in se uring employment in almost all 


phases of engineering work. In this connec- 
tion the percentage of students who express 
a primary interest in sales, while in no case 
large, shows a factor increase of six when 
This in- 


crease may be a reflection of a student belief 


comparing freshmen to seniors. 


that sales work is easy to obtain, rather than 


an indication ot bona fide preference. 


SINESS ADMINISTRATION-—MEN (845) 


\ relatively high percentage of Business 
Administration men do not specify any pre- 
ferred occupation when asked to do so, 
although percentages of students able to 
make such a choice do vary. Twenty-four 
percent of the freshmen make no mention of 
an occupation, and 18° of sophomores, 
15‘¢ of juniors and 11‘¢ of seniors find 
themselves in the same pesition. These 
figures are the highest over the four years 
for any group or school surveyed, and for 
curricula which are at least mildly “voca- 
tional,” are rather surprising. The most 
frequently mentioned field of interest is 
accounting. which for tabulating purposes. 
was broken down into public and non-public 
categories. The total percentage of students 
who specify one form or another of account- 
ing as a primary choice runs from 20 to 
30°, of the total business administration 
cnre IIlment. depending on the year. How- 
ever, the interest is about equally divided, 
half of the accounting majors specifying 
public, and half non-public. until the senior 
year when the interest in public accounting 
falls off sharply, possibly because of the 
recognition of difficulties in securing em- 
ployment as well as other factors. Sales 
was claimed as a first preference by a rela- 
tively high percent of seniors—18°7.. How- 
ever, only 6°, of freshmen nominate the 
sales field as their first choice. Personnel 
and industrial relations is selected by 11% 
of the senior men, but by only 6° of the 


freshmen. Parenthetically, almost 8°: of the 
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seniors in all schools list the personnel field \ few of the more general conclusions 
as their primary goal, and the field is men- which have been drawn from the study and 
tioned quite frequently as a second choice. their implications for counseling programs are 


\ small but relatively stable group of busi- _ listed below: 


ness administration men list retail merchan- 
About 7‘: of 


each class mentions that area before any 


dising as a first preference. 


others. 
SINESS ADMINISTRATION. -WOMEN (79) 


The women in the business school are not 
numerous and their occupational prefer- 
ences do not cover a large number of fields. 
The most popular field is retail merchandis- 
ing which is listed first by 23‘¢ of fresh- 
men, 35'¢ of sophomores, 40° of juniors. 
and 38% of seniors. No other field consist- 
ently attracts a great deal of attention, 
although teaching is popular with sopho- 
mores and juniors (seniors would be reflect- 
ed under School of Education totals) and 
accounting with freshmen and_ seniors. 
Secretarial and office work again draws very 


few votes. 


EpucATION (127 MEN, 40 WoMEN) 


Education includes freshmen, sophomores 
and juniors majoring in physical education, 
and seniors majoring in art. business or 
physical education. Any other aspiring 
teachers, mostly those found in Arts and Sci- 
ences, are required to take special education 
courses for State certification for teaching. 
but are kept enrolled in their own division. 
\s might be expected, the choices of men 
run almost exclusively to teaching physical 
education or coaching a sport or, in the case 
of seniors, teaching art or business subjects 
where they are not four-year physical edu 
cation majors. Results for women are 
substantially the same as for men. and seem 
to lead to the inference that there is a 
marked tendency toward singleness of 
choices in the education group which sug 
gests either a high level of occupational 


maturity or unusual inflexibility of choice. 


1. A fairly large group of students, particu- 
larly those in Arts and Sciences and 
Business, have not decided on the occu- 
pations for which to prepare themselves. 
The members of this group should be 
identified early in their college careers 
and given the opportunity to receive 
special counseling. 

Preferences of upper and lower classmen 
vary substantially. Assuming the enroll. 
ment at present represents a continuum 
of interest—1.e., the attitudes of present 
freshmen correspond to those of the pres 
ent seniors when they were freshmen 

it appears that choices of underclassmen 
are governed by optimistic considera 
tions such = as 


occupational — status, 


potential earnings, elc., regardless of the 
outlook for employment in the field. The 
choices of uppere lassmen seem geared to 
the more immediate problem of availabil 
ity of work. and their selections in 
many cases seem to be characterized by 
pragmatism. 

The number of preferences listed—on the 
average less than 2 per person—indicates 
a certain amount of inflexibility which 
may be undesirable in college students 
This is underlined by recent studies of 
L niversity of Buffalo alumni which seem 
to show that the applic ation of even the 
most “vocational” undergraduate currie 
ulum to some telated oc: upation ts 


realized in only half of the cases. 


The irrealism of choices, particularly 


among pre-professional students, causes 
grave counseling problems. The number 
of students who are ac epted inte profes 
sional schools is thought to be at most 
about one-fourth of those who signify 


their intentions of attending professional 
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school first 


Many of the unaccepted fail to develop a 


upon attending college. 
secondary vocational interest, and when, 
for one reason or another, are unable to 
gain admittance to a professional school, 
are left barren. They frequently have 
resources which may be applied to other 
vocational areas, but fail to recognize 
them. Then, too, many of them make 
hasty alternate choices, without adequate 
thought or guidance. 

The study itself has not uncovered any 
new problems, but has helped to quantify 
to exist. 


the ones know The need for 


intensive vocational guidance becomes 
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more acute as the competition for en- 
trance to professional schools remains 
keen, and the competition for jobs in 
business, industry and education becomes 
It is felt that the 
three areas needing immediate and posi- 
(1) Establishment of 
vocational objectives by all students; (2) 


increasingly intense. 
tive attention are: 


Selection of alternate objectives by indi- 
viduals aspiring to enter difficult fields, 
and (3) Guidance on the function as well 
as the application of education in light of 
impending developments as well as past 
experience in the placement of college 


men and women. 


* <_ *& St 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE CAREER CONFERENCE 


Mr. James R. Jakes, Assistant Director, Bureau of 


Personnel Service, of the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, reports that the senior class has inaugu- 
rated a series of career conference es, the first of which 
November 1, 


primarily by 


was held on 1949. The meeting was 
underclassmen 


Although the 


Personnel Office arranged the program, the students 


attended seniors, but 


and faculty were also represented. 


assumed responsibility for the publicity and physical 
arrangements. The auditorium was filled to capacity 
and hundreds were turned away 

The program began with a ten-minute film pro- 
duced by Coronet Educational Films, entitled, “How 
to Find a Job.” 


class and one of the department heads staged a mock 


After this a member of the senior 


interview showing how not to apply for a job. The 


audience noted some thirty or forty flaws and dis- 


cussed them. The same two people then put on a 
correct interview 


This demonstration was followed by a panel dis 


cussion in which each member participating was pet 
mitted not more than ten minutes to express his iniiial 
thoughts on the topic assigned. A lively question 
and answer session resulted. 


still forthcoming 


In fact, questions were 
when the chairman called for 
adjournment. 

On the panel were the following: M. W. Gray, 
Personnel Department, Shell Oil Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia; W. E. Coleman, Director of the University 
of Tennessee Guidance Center; E. B. Rhegness, a 
representative of the United States Employment 
Beach, Assistant Dean of Women, 
of Tennessee; John Ruggles, Personnel 
Director, the Fulton Sylphon Company, Knoxville, 
Newell, Vice-President, Hamilton 
National Bank, Tennessee, and Felix Truss, a recent 
graduate of the University of Tennessee. 


Service; Gladys 


University 
Tennessee: Ed 
The following day the Personnel Office received so 


many favorable comments that another meeting was 
scheduled, at the suggestion of the students. 
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SOUTHERN PLACEMENT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE 


University of Louisville, December 2, 3, 1949 


As reported by FANNIE Y. MITCHELL, Director, Appointments Office 


Duke University, Durham, 


HE third annual convention of the South- 


ern College Placement Association was 
held at the | niversity of Louisville School of 
Law on December 2 and 3, 1949. Placement 
directors from sixty-four colleges and universi- 
ties and representatives of sixty-nine indus- 
tries, together with about sixty students from 


the University of Louisville were in attendance. 
Opening Session 


On Friday Mrs. 
Wickens. Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of 


morning Aryness J. 
Labor Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor, spoke on “Opportunities for College 
Graduates in Government Service.” The point 
was made that there is an extremely long delay 
in processing applications for federal employ- 
ment. Another fact stressed by college place- 
ment officers was that in the past various 
federal agencies hired independently of the 
Civil They 


that they were not given the names of the 


Service Commission. also said 
employment officers for the various federal 
agencies. During the discussion which fol- 
lowed Mrs. Wickens ably presented a summary 
of the various fields of federal employment 
and some of the problems of the federal 
agencies. 

The second speaker of the morning was W. 
J. Evans. College of Engineering, Louisiana 
Mr. Evans spoke on “Pre- 
He out- 
lined the administrative procedure used at his 


State University. 


Selection of Seniors for Interviews.” 


school for scheduling interviewing appoint- 
ments for the senior class and emphasized that 
his system would possibly not work at other 
(The full text of Mr. Evans’ speec h 
38-42 in 


One point stressed was that college plac ement 


places. 


can be found on pages this issue 


North Carolina 


officers could not know all of the seniors who 
graduated in any one year due to the size of 
Mr. 


pointed out that employers had limited time 


the present graduating classes. Evans 
on the campus and placement officers fre- 
quently had more students than the interviewer 


could see. 


Afternoon Meeting 


James Young, Director of Sales Training, 
Firestone Tire ond Rubber Company, was the 
first speaker of the afternoon session. During 
his talk on “What Industry Expects the Appli- 
After the 


he listed qualifications his firm 


cant to Do Before, During, and 
Interview,” 


seeks in an employe. Four of them are: 


1. Good grades. 
2. Studies which qualify him for the work 


he wants to do. 


Leadership and popularity demonstrated 
in extra-curricular activities. 


1. Seriousness about himself and his future. 


“How Can Colleges Interest Smaller Local 
and Regional Industries in Their Graduates” 
was the subject well handled by Mr. H. Fred 
Wilkie, Vice-President, Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons. He told college placement representa- 
tives: “You people have a double selling job 

to urge Southern industry to employ your 
graduates and to convince your graduates that 


opportunity in the South is real for them.” 


At a banquet at the Kentucky Hotel at 7:30 
o clock on the evening of December 2, George 
D. Lobingier. Manager, Student Recruitment, 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pitts 


(Mr 


speech appears on pages 5-7 of this issue, } 


burgh. Pennsylvania. spoke Lobingier’s 
| 
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Saturday Morning Discussion 


On Saturday morning, December 3. Dwayne 


Orton. Educational Director. International 
Business Machine Corporation, gave a very 
inspirational address on “What Industry and 
the College Graduate Should Expect of Each 
Other.” 


brought out several points regarding voca- 


The panel discussion which followed 


tional adjustment of college graduates. 
Recent 


North Carolina, the University 


graduates of the University of 
of Tennessee. 
the University of Louisville, and Georgia 
Institute of Technology gave their viewpoints 
regarding the students’ opinion of the need for 
college plac ement. 


At a business session following the program 
i | : 


a constitution was proposed and adopted. An 
invitation was extended by the University of 
Miami to hold the next annual convention on 
the University of Miami campus. This invita- 
tion was accepted: the exact date to be set 
later. 

The 
1950: 


following ofhicers were clected lor 


President—James R. Jakes. University of 
Tennessee. 


Vice-President—W. E. 


man Corporation. 


Gift. Tennessee East- 


Secretary——Fannie Y. Mitchell. Duke Uni- 
versity. 
Treasurer— William Braasch. University of 


Louisville. 


r <t *® Gt *& 


BOOK REVIEWS 


and Loans. 
Bellman Publishing 
Company. Boston, Mass., 1919. 
$6.00. 


Scholarships, Fellowships 


S. Vorman Feingold. 


254 pages. 


The purpose of this volume by Dr. Feingold, Exec 


utive Director, Jewish Vocational Service of Greater 


Boston, is stated by the author in the foreword. “In 
a community counseling and placement agency an 
further information about scholar 


urgent need for 


ships. fellowships and loans has been evident for a 
There are boys and girls who because of 
jobs that 
offer litthe chance of putting their excellent abilities 


long time 
economic pressure are obliged to accept 


to use in intellectual or creative work. Moreover, 


tucked away in this archive or that there ere helpful 
student aids often hidden from view. It is extremely 
impertant that these awards reach those whom they 
were intended to help. When such assistance receives 
adequate publicity, a greater number of qualified 
candidates will be given the opportunity to apply for 
and receive the financial boost they need.” 

A brief survey of the book should 
reader that Dr. Feingold has contributed materially to 
the alleviation of the stated need. No 
made to duplicate information found in college cata- 
complete sketches of approximately 300 
administering agencies which offer various types of 
student Each sketch 


names and addresses of the agencies and 


convince the 
attempt ts 
logs. but 
assistance are given. includes 
complete 
detailed headings of: 1. 


information under the 


2. Funds Available; 
of Interest and Information, and 4. 
Application to. The 
illustrated by the range of agencies from the Amer 


Qualifications; 3. Special Fields 
Apply for Infor 
mation and wide coverage is 
ican Academy in Rome, “School of Classical Studies 
Rome Prize Fellowships” as the first entry to Zonta 
“Amelia Earhart 
Women” as the last. 


International, Scholarship — for 


The material is well indexed, including a subject 
matter index of the twenty-page editorial section, an 
alphabetical index by name of student aid and admin 
istering agency and a cross reference of all the 
scholarships, fellowships and loans under two hun 
dred and twenty-five vocational goals and fields of 
interest. 
The 


broaden the scope of the volume by giving valuable 


author's foreword and the — bibliography 
background information on scholarships, suggestions 
for locating purely local sources of aids and addi 
tional pertinent The 
“Planning Your Career” contains many helpful sug 


references. short section on 
gestions which, off-hand may appear obvious, but the 
importance of which is recognized by anyone who has 
tried to aid young people in “selling themselves.” 
While the emphasis of the volume is slanted slightly 
toward scholarships for undergraduates, on the rea- 
sonable assumption that they need more assistance 
in the location of financial aid, the graduate possibili- 
excellent of my 
students have already found it valuable in helping 


ties are given coverage. Several 


locate possible sources of financial help for graduate 
work, 
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For the sake of a geod, old-fashioned academic 
argument | might like to differ just a bit with some 
of the interpretations of the Reports of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education, but this would in 
no way detract from the practical conclusions that 
many persons in high school, college and the profes 
sions may achieve their maximal potential by the type 
of aid which may be located through this volume. It 
should prove a most useful tool for high school and 


colle ge coun-e ling work 


Wittim M 
lhirector. 


HINTON, 


Counseling and Placement Service, 
Washington and Lee U niversity, 


Lexington, Virginia. 


The Public Service and University Edu- 
(Ed. by Joseph E. McLean), 
Press, 1949. 243 


cation. 


Princeton University 


pages. $3.75. 


This volume is a collection of papers by partici 
Bicentennial Conference on 
University Education and the Public Service. (1) The 


contributors are 


pants in the Princeton 


indeed a distinguished group of 
their names, Paul H 
Appleby, Selden Chapin, Frederick S. Dunn, Rowland 
A. Egger, Arthur S. Fleming, 
Patterson H. French, John M. (Perey) 
James Grigg, H. Struve Hensel, George F. Kennan, 
Robert A. Lovett, Donald C. Stone and E. L. Wood 
ward, should arouse a keen curiosity in this book 
Those showed 


insight in the choice of the subject. 


men the mere listing of 


James Forrestal, 
Gans, Sit 


who planned the conference also 


The notion that the very continuance of democratic 
government in the United States depends on any 
pet “this or that 


overwor ke d 


-” has already been ridiculously 
I persist in the comforting belief that 
the roots of democracy are deeply, imbedded in the 
tradition, folklore and mores of the 
that 


ean hold its own in a competition for loyalties. 


American people 


and among tree and happy people democracy 


That 
these essays 


still leaves room for which 


that 


agreement 


also reflect eficient and imaginative govern 


that the 
dards and level of competence of the public 


mental administration is significant stan 


seTvice 
is of great importance, whether viewed in terms of 
the ability of government so to discharge its re 
sponsibilities as to elicit the confidence of the people 
or from a more selfish dollar and cents point of view 
No like agreement ts to be found, in these essavs or 

ow iginally presente n the December 46 

emg reprinted with the footnotes which were 

itted The Associat 

error am al » the err t ! the 


, 
earher 


advertent on deeply regrets this 


author name, im the 


s giver 
printing 
November 1 
was p she 


Tanus 4° 


among people generally, either as to the role and 
influence of university education in the public service 
or as to the form and content of the education for 
is the 


broad 


public service. Nor absence of unanimity of 


opinion on such questions either surprising 


or discouraging, for as Professor Dunn so accurately 
observes in his paper the fields of education and of 
public affairs “readily inspire thinking and 
When the 
there is an 
trail of 
trivialities.” (2) Tt is fair to add, that in the opinion 
of the 


rise above 


misty 
united 
risk of 


ponderous 


melodious platitudes two fields are 


in a single discourse, obvious 


leaving behind an impressive 
reviewer the 
that 


observations and 


papers in this volume generally 
that 
information 


level they include pertinent 


Some of the essays, 
Mr. Lovett’s in particular, (3) 1 found challenging 
and delightful) which is another way of saving that 


| share much of his point of view. (4) 

A word about the 
of the hook. lt 
“Wartime 


general structure and content 
Part I, 


includes an essay 


is divided into five parts 
Personnel Experience,” 
by French on “Wartime Personnel 
Federal essay by 
“The Role of the United States Civil 
mission.” Part Hl, “A 
the Federal papers bry 
“one on “The Top Manager and His Environment,” 
by Lovett on “A Business Executive Looks at Govern 
ment,” and by Hensel on “Problems of Structure and 


Part U1, “The Personnel Needs in the 


Administration in 
Agencies” and an Fleming on 
Service Com 
Top Management View of 


Service.” is comprised of 


Personnel.” 


International Field” is made up of Kennan’s, paper 


on “The Needs of the (hapin'’s 
paper on “Training for the Foreign Service,” 


Foreign Service,” 
and 
Dunn's chapter on “Education and Foreign Affairs 
“A Challenge for the Universities.” Part IV, “The 
British “The British Civil 
Service” by Grigg, “The Foreign Service” by Wood 
ward, and “An American View of the British Experi 
Appleby The volume 
VV, “The Role of University Education.” 
“A First 


Approach,” an essay by 


Experien ec,” includes 


ence” by concludes with 


Part 


includes an 


whic h 
\ ww l he 
Egger, “A 


essay by Gaus 
University. Wide 
second view: An Administrative Class,” and finally, 
an essay by the late Mr 


Public *s 


Phe papers included in this volume, as was previ 


Forrestal, “Managing the 
Business.” 


ously indicated, were prepared in 1946. The partici 


pants, realistic 


of the 


men all, realized that although most 


wartime agencies would be 


liquidated there 


evir view 
wmsiinhty of A 
unistrative i rat ocvety 6! Polit 
Politica 
ii tdmmimestra 
Neutrality of the Pub 
strat Neviete 7 


y vi ‘ V40) 
and 1 ane ? a} 
Reviet 5 (1 The 
Ser ‘ fdr 
; : i and the Government he 


\ 
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would be little change in the overall size of the 
and range of governmental activities. 
It was clear, campaign oratory to the contrary not- 


bureaucracy 


withstanding, that government had assumed a new 
and likely expanding 
American 


role in the functioning of 


society and that America was to play a 
doubt 
I have 


believed it to be in the 


larger role in the affairs of the world. (1 
that this development was “inevitable,” but 


been among those who 


public interest. The matter of the “Bigness” or 


“Smallness” of government of itself has not concerned 
me except on March 15, but I am vitally concerned 
that government in the United States should remain 
answerable to the people and that 
should 


these are two distinct 


responsible and 
civil inviolate and to me 


Realistically speak 


ing the expansion of government means an expansion 


liberties remain 


issues.) 


Hence, it is 
How 


This question is gen- 


of the bureaucracy. the public service. 


important to focus on the question: can the 
service be improved? 
restated 


this volume) 


public 
erally ‘and this restatement runs through 
How can the level of the career civil 
servants be improved? To my way of thinking the 
than the 
that the 
include a 


Non-careerists add 


restated question is very mu h narrower 


persist in the view 


should 


goodly number of non-careerists. 


original question. I 


American public service always 
Because 
education and 


since the universities are the centers of formal educa- 


freshness and vitality to the public service. 


we believe in the power of formal 


tion, the question becomes: What can the universities 
do to improve the level of the career civil service? 
Finally on the practical level, the question becomes: 
What courses ought the universities to teach those 
students who plan a civil service career? A sound 
answer to this question is important and will go a 
long way towards improving governmental adminis- 
tration. But we must set our sights much higher. 
That main criticism of the book. I do 
not belittle the presentation of facts, but here and 
there I found myself irritated by minutiae from such 


is also my 


distinguished authors. I yearned for a discussion 
of ends and was presented instead with “adminis- 
T here need for 


experimentation and planning curricula for students 


trivia.” most certainly is careful 
contemplating a civil service career, but I would have 
thought that the authors had special competence on 
the much broader level. I would have preferred that 
they spent more space on the issue of the universities 
and the public 


Developing better and 


service 

more conscientious career 
craftsmen is important but it is only a small part of 
the job that universities can and should do towards 


public service in a democratic 


Universities should 


improving the society 


iim first at making students and 


the community “value” conscious and then to em 


phasize those values which are basic to a democratic 


society L niversities can and should do much more 


towards explaining and exposing the role of value 


judgments ilbeit often inarticulate, in = decision 


making 
national 
conflicting values and 


that a decision, whether on the personal or 
policy level, often involves a choice of 
that the choice should be 
made with an understanding and realization of these 
conflicting values. [I submit that universities can 
and should go beyond awakening students from their 
comfortable dogmatic slumber, that they can and 
should give direction and emphasis to the value 
judgments, the moral judgments that are basic to a 
democratic society. Obviously this does not mean 
censorship of the written or spoken word or thought 


control, for freedom and the absence of censorship 


and thought control is one of the basic democratic 
that instructors should not 
objectivity or neutrality in the 
presentation of normative material—not that objec- 
likely What has all this 
to do, it will be asked, with the role of the uni- 
versities in the improvement of the public service? 


values. It does mean 
fetish of 


make a 


tivity is to be achieved. 


result in an 
among highly 
desirable students who otherwise are inclined to more 
gainful employment. A clearer realization of the 
role of value judgments and of the values underlying 
democratic government far towards 
It would lessen much 
of the frustration that goes with public employment, 
at least, it would prepare the public servant better 
psychologically and is likely to result in more 
searching analysis of policy and administrative means. 
It is quite natural that the “expert”, whether he be a 
personnel, budget, or organization planning officer 
or worker in any other area should resent the inter- 


Greater emphasis on values 


enthusiasm for 


may 


government service 


would go very 


improving the career service. 


ferences by laymen with his freedom of action or 
scorn being subjected to investigations and partisan 
attack —unless that 
of the democratic value judgment underlying the 
precept “the expert should be on tap and not on fop.” 
(The above is not intended as a vindication of some 


is, he is at all times conscious 


of the more recent smear tactics but of the legitimate 
exercise of the investigatory and supervisory func- 
tions by The 
spirit of resentment and frustration towards “poli- 
takes its toll of 
consciousness of 


politically responsible officials. (5) 
efficiency. 
would 
achieve greater unity of purpose as to political ends 


ticians” government 


Greater democratic values 


and administrative means. Most importantly, greater 


emphasis on value judgments would prepare our youth 
for responsible citizenship. | share Mr. Lovett’s view, 
(6) that if the universities can develop students for re- 


) Professor Gellhorn's “A Report on a Report of the 
House Committee on Un-Ar Activities, 60 Har 
vard Law Review 1193 should have dealt a 
devastating blow to irresponsible committee smear 
tactics—but I doubt that has For a discussion of 
political supervision of a more responsible 
McMahon, “Congressional Oversight of Administra 
tion 58 Political S¢ ‘ @ y , 380 (1943) 
I most l much 
stronger reckless 
tactics o som on politician.” 


type, see 


certainly lar and on t in 
terms r 


smear 
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sponsible citizenship all the rest will follow—much of 
our concern about improving the public service will 
have been allayed. | submit that no real improvement 
in the public service will be achieved until its prestige 
is raised. So long as the term bureaucrat remains a 
synonym for loafer, leach, mediocrity, fool, knave, an« 
possibly even crook and thief and so long as the bu 
favorite political football and 


reaucracy remains the 


every season remains “open season” for “pot shots”, 


and character assassination by irresponsible politicians 


ne real public service will be 


improvement in- the 


achieved This basie and imperative change in the 


public mind will not be brought about by raising 


the level of education and competence of the 
help, but the 


public 


service Phat may disparagement of 
relation to 
with the 


responsible citizenship. 


the goublic bears no reasonable 


service 


its efhieieney The change will) come 


preparation of students for 
| fear that until our educational system as a whole 
and the universities in particular make training for 
responsible citizenship a primary objective, no last 
ing improvement will be made in our public service 

Now for a brief final This 
reviewer was pleasantly surprised by Mr. Kennan’s 


and Mr. Chapin’s frank appraisal of the shortcomings 


look at the essays 


of the foreign service and by their observations as 


to the makeup of the 
Although I 


scholarship and 


training and persenality 
officer of 


there is room for 


loreign service tomorrow. 


agree that more 
in the foreign service, 
attitude of 


Americans generally and towards their fel 


competence the most pressing 


need is for an respect’ and cordiality 
towards 
low government employes in and out of the state 
department in particular. It may be that the recent 
foreign service which necessitated 


rank 


foreign 


expansion of the 


opening of doors to many “outsiders,” the 


changes in the temper of the governments 





and the recent shift in our own State Department 


high command are hastening the emergence of a 


democratically 
all to the 


conscious foreign service which is 


good, 
curriculum comes in 


The question of the proper 


for considerable attention. My preference is toward 
the secial sciences and | would make a full course 
in the history of political thought an absolute re 
think that 
ment as to curriculum is a matter of semantics, 
matter whether the 


Aristotle's 


quirement. | really much of the argu 
Does 
Plato's 
Politics, ete, as part of his 


books 


assignment oon 


it’ really student reads 


Republic 
humanistic training in a 


“great course or if 


he reads it as part of an political 
thought 7 Ltake Wo that it does net 1 share Pre 
Grahams view (7) that it is 


fessor necessary for 


officials to know something of secial economic and 


political institutions and | would add of our history 


and institutions. Dean Appleby’s comments about 


the administrative class struck a very 
chord. (8) 

Finally, | did not look for 
reader as to. the 
state that the 
Phere 


much in this 


sympathetic 


and cannot advise the 
number of misspellings I can 
essays have few and easy footnotes 
is no index and no bibliography There is 
volume that will be of interest and 


placement field 


Davio M. Levitan, 
Vember oOo; Veu Y ork and Federal Bar; 
Lecturer, Public Law and Government, 
Columbia t niversity, Consultant, Publi: 
{flairs Department, Broad 
casting Company. 


use to these working in the 


imerican 


ion of Paul 
clean 


*® <( & et & 


Additions and Corrected Listings to December, 1949, Issue of College and 
University Graduation Dates and Placement Officers for 1949-50 


Additions 
College, Providence, R. I 
Timlin; June 6, 1950 
Wells College, Aurora, N.Y 

May 29, 1950. 


Maurice J 


Providence 


Katherine l. Williams; 


Corrected Listings 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa 
February 2, 1950; 
Preferably March through May, except 


Robert T. Sher 


man; June 12, 1950. Senior 
interviews 
April 1-10 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn 
February 4, 1950; June 12, 1950 
Avoid March 31-April 11 
Hanover, N. H. Donald W. Cam 
February 1, 1950; June 11, 1950 
interviews —-Avoid March 25-April 10 


Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio 9 (Mrs.) 


Leith Shackel; 
Senior inter 
views 

Dartmouth College, 
eron: Senior 


Milton 


P. Kerr; 


1950 


January, 1950; June 4, 1950; August 11, 


Lniversity of Connecticut, Storrs John E. Powers; 
June 11, 1950; June 28, 1950. Senior interviews 
Aveid April 1-10; May 27-June 11 

L niversity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Henry G. Gochring 

Trumbower; June 17 

April 8-16; June 5-15 

Nashville, Tenn Art. and 

Graduate, Ava F. Sellers 

Lewis, Derothy B. Winton December 17, 

March 16, 1950: June 3, 1950 August 19 


Senior interviews Avoid March 10-22; May 


Emily Chervenik ; 
Engineering, 
Henry R 
terviews 

Venderbilt 
Science, 
Fred 
1949; 
1950 


Commerce, 
1950. Senior in 
University, 


I nuinecring, 


24-June 5 
Mass 


Senior interviews 


William 0 
Avoid 


Nilliams College, Williamstown 
Wrvyekoff: June 18, 1950 
April 1-9; May 24 











A Presentation by the National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship 


Edited by FRANKLIN L, BURDETTE 


N harmony with its broad educational activ- 
ity in American civilization, the University 

of Maryland is now offering college courses in 
The 


arranged in cooperation with the Troop Edu- 


six centers in Germany. courses are 
cation Program of the Army and Air Force in 
the European Command. Resident college 
credit is being offered for the first time to 
Credits 
will apply toward the degree of bachelor of 


personnel in the army of occupation. 


military science. 
The educational 
Frankfurt. Heidelberg, Munich. 
and Wiesbaden. Courses are now taught by 
professors from the University of Maryland in 
history, 


centers are in Berlin, 


Nurnberg. 


political science, and 
A school term 


for eight weeks. 


uo 
Son iology 9 


speech, in each center runs 
Classes for a course of three 
semester hours meet for periods of three hours 


The 


library 


two nights each week. University has 


made arrangements for and other 
study facilities. 

Classes began for the first time last October 
31, and enrollments have reached several hun- 
dred in each center. Officers, enlisted men. 
American civilians, and their dependents are 
eligible to study in the voluntary courses. 
Costs include a single matriculation fee of $10 
and a tuition charge of $24 for each three- 
course. For military 


hour personnel, the 


Army and Air Force pay three-fourths of the 


tuition charge. Civilians pay all charges. and 


——— 


all students purchase thcir own textbooks. The 
educational program is conducted under the 
University’s College of Special and Continu- 
ation Studies. 


At the University of Wisconsin, newly estab- 
liihed American Way of Life Professorships 
will bring to the campus outstanding scholars 
and public figures to teach “an understanding 
of the meaning of democracy and an accept- 
ance of its obligations.” 

Visiting professors will be selected for a 
period of a year or less. The program will be 
financed by income from an endowment of 
nearly two million dollars bequeathed by an 
alumnus, who asked that part of the funds be 
spent to teach “ideals of honesty, sincerity. 
earnestness, tolerance, and social and political 


obligations.” 


Sophomores at Amherst are required to take 
a course in Problems in American Civilization. 
designed to avoid the survey approach but to 
integrate materials from economics, history. 


political science, English, and philosophy. 


Approximately twelve major problems are 


covered each yezr in lectures, readings. 


term and seminar 


papers, discussions by 


small groups. Emphasis is placed on oppor- 
tunities to develop independent and informed 


judgments. 


aa” 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN COLLEGE PLACEMENT OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Third Annual Conference, Denver, Colorado—November 12, 1949 


As reported by R. Frep CHAMBERS, Director, University Placement Bureau 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


Represented were the Universities of Colorado, Denver, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming; the Agricultural 
and Mechanical Colleges of Colorado and New Mexico; the Schools of Mines of Colorado and South Dakota 


and Westinghouse Electric Corpora!ion. 


R. CHAMBERS reported briefly on the 
Middle Atlantic Placement Officers Asso- 
ciation’s fall conference. 

Mr. George Lobingier. of Westinghouse. 
made valuable suggestions from his experience 
in working with placement offices throughout 
the country. He reviewed the origin of the 
Code of Ethics for recruiting college graduates 
and indicated its adoption and general use and 
interpreted the relationship of industry to 
placement service as one of sponsorship and 
He indicated the interest of 
of 


Engineering Education in the development of 


encouragement. 
industry through the American Society 
regional associations of placement officers, 
stating that the Rocky Mountain Association 
was the second to be organized of the five fol- 
lowing: Eastern, Middle Atlantic, Southern, 
Mid-west and Rocky Mountain. 

Mr. Lobingier discussed some of the impor- 
tant points stressed in the Pittsburgh meeting 


of the Middle Atlantic Officers 


Association, such as the content and use of 


Placement 


data sheets; standard information forms to be 
used by industry in describing job opportu- 
nities; opportunities in small business and how 
they might be effectively developed ; the most 
satisfactory means for graduates to seek em- 
ployment and how they might explore and 
exploit new job markets and the re-evaluation 
of placement procedures and techniques in the 
light of present conditions. 


One of Mr. 


suggestions was the possibility that companies 


Lobingier's most significant 


might set up a standard for rating placement 
services. He indicated that c« mpanies now do 


it informally and in various ways. 


luncheon 


At the Dr. Clifford 


Houston, Dean of Students at the University 


meeting. 


of Colorado, outlined current trends in coun- 
seling; stressing the need for professional 
training in scientific methods in order to do 
proper counseling and indicated trends in 
placement, pointing out the implications of 
counseling for successful placement results. 

Some of the topics suggested for discussion 
in the afternoon session were as follows: 

1. What to do with unemployables ? 

2. Should placement offices be accredited ? 
. Screening—criteria to be used? 
Data sheets 
with them? 


are companies — satisfied 
. “Exploiting” the small business market ? 


. Counseling responsibility (freshmen 
through seniors) ? 
How do industrial associations help us? 
8. Placement of law graduates? 


A 


which was the inclusion of representatives 


constitution was adopted, one feature of 


from business, industry and government as 


associate members. 
The following ofhcers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 


President——R. Fred Chambers. University 


of Colorado. 
Vice-President 
city of Utah. 


Herald Carlston, Univer 
Secretary-Treasuretr 


New Mexico 


chanical College. 


(Mrs. } Goldie Sling 
Me 


erland, Agricultural and 


Brad 


Executive Committee Representative 


Prince. University of New Mexico 
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President Hardwick, in his announcement of the establishment of this Committee, made the following 
statement: 


“It is believed that this new committee will have a profound effect upon the trend of 
thought in the future in the increasingly broad field of College Placement. It is felt that 
while various forces have been at work in recent years in helping to fix the attention of 
educators upon this problem of placement as an educational function, the present time seems 
highly propitious for a new step in pointing the way to definite standards of precedents for 
the set-up of such departments within the colleges, and this new committee has, for one of 
its principal purposes, the accomplishment of this objective.” 
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